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THE FOOT TICKLER. 
“ Evelyn's Plot,” “ Dan y's Child,” * One Sparkle 
of Gold,” §c., $c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Forth from those blue eyes 
There spoke a wistful tenderness, a doubt 
‘Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone can wear. There had been a moaning 


sound, 

With which the babe would claim its mother’s 
ear, 

Charming her even to tears. 

Tue day had arrived when Eustace Villiers was 
to try bis boasted skill. 

The father and daughter were alone together for 
the last half-hour that was to be their own, their very 
own, in which they could be all in all to each other 
without the absolute right of a stranger to interfere 
with their close union, their deep, intense love. 

Irene nestled in her father’s arms as if she were a 
woun‘ed bird seeking for shelter and warmth in the 
parent’s nest. 

Sir Hugh gazed on her delicate loveliness with the 
fondness of a parent, the yearning admiration, the 
passionate anxiety of a lover. 

“My darling, can you forgive me if I have been 
too rash, if I have erred in my ungovernable eager- 
ness to deliver you from your terrible affliction ? 
Irene, now that the hour has come it seems to me that 
there are worse evils fhan blindness, as if [had better 
have preserved my treasure in freedom for myself at 
any cost rather than hazarded all that ig now at stake. 
Speak to me, my beloved child,” he went on, pas- 





sionately, pressing her to his bosom. “ You ninst‘be ; 


the heroine now, for I havea strange presentimeut 
of evil, a causéless terror, that fairly unnerves me for 
what is now, alas, inevitable.” 

Irene could not’ see the workings of her father’s 
features, the almost unreasonable terror that was in 
his eyes, the paleness’ of his cheeks, as he looked 
down on her loved face, but she felt his heart beat 
with violent, irregular pulsations against her cheek 








|THE SILENCE OF THE DEAD.] 


as it lay on his bosom, and she knew by the tone of 
his voice that he was striving to master a yet deeper 
pain than he would confess to himself or to her. 

The devoted love she felt for that tender father 
gave her courage in spite of her fragile, weak-nerved 
nature and her own hidden apprehensions. 

She raised herself from his embrace and looked at 
him almost as if there were sight and sense in her 
beautiful eyes. 

“ Father,” she said, firmly, “you have been the 
very mainstay of my life, the sole comfort which has 
reconciled me to the weary existence that has been 
my portion. You have given your whole time and 
strength and health and happiness to your poor, help- 
less child, and if it should be as your over-tender 
anxiety fears, if there are sorrow and treachery for us 
in the future, yet I shall ever bless the devoted 
parent who could sacrifice every feeling, every in- 
stinot of pride and birth and all that is most dear for 
my sake,” she added, falteringly. ‘ Darling, noble, 
best of fathers, let there be no shadow between us 
now. Weare one, all one, in love and wishes and 
hopes and fears.” 

Again she sauk on his breast and twined her arms 
around his bowed neck, and for a moment there was 
silence, sweet, sad, yet blissful communion of souls in 
that memorable hour. 

Sir Hugh was the next to speak. 

“ There is one other point on which it will befit me 
to speak ere we are interrupted, my child. You have 
heard of, though in your girlish innocence perhaps 
scarcely heeded the fortune that was bequeathed to 
you by your mother’s father conditional on my ap- 
proval of your marriage on your coming of age. 
That dower [ have had quietly and unknown to your 
furnre husband settled on yourself, It will-be in 
your own control to will away as you choose, and, of 
course, should the very worst betide, it will be at 
once a means of self-defence and luxury for my dar- 
ling and also an engine to be used at your pleasure 
in after days, You understand, and will use this 
power wisely, as I intend and wish, my child?” 

“You have but to express a wish for my obedience 


es 





to insure it both in its letter and spivit, darling papa,” 
she murmured, gently, 

“It is well.” Then he added, “ As to the fortune 
which I can bequeath to you I have made the 
wisest provision in my power, [rene. The estates 
will descend to your son, should Heaven bless you 
with one, the persona! property will be yours, and the 
whole income free for your husba)ii’s use, while the 
principal will descend to younger children, or to Eus- 
tace Villiers himself in default of issue, Thus it ap- 
pears to me that the arrangements should satisfy 
your husband, and yet be prudent for youand yours, 
It is the best compensation I can make if 1 have 
erred in my consent to your marriaye,my child, Ah, 
if Victor-———” 

There was a sudden shiver in the slight form in his 
arms, a bound in the languid heart which arrested his 
words. 

Then Irene’s soft voice sounded almost hard and 
toneless as she said, softly: 

“ Hush, hush, father; | would never willingly hear 
or breathe his uame more, only, should you ever see 
him or speak to him again, tell him that I forgave 
the coldness, the heartlessness that could leave me 
without a word of sympathy or love; bid him forget 
all but that I only gave him up to spare him pain 
and the dishonour of discardirg an afflicted and 
helpless bride. You promise me this—you will at least 
teach him to think of Irene with pity and tenderness, 
my father 2” 

“ He scarely deserves it, but it shall be as you will; 
you have but to look a desire and I will strive to 
the utmost to accomplish it, and Heaven grant he to 
whom Iam about to confide your precious happiness 
may be devoted and worthy of the trust,” 

“ Amen,” said a voice in the hushed silence, and 
Eustace Villiers stood by the side of the pre-en- 
grossed pair. 

Sir Hugh started from the half-recnmbent attitada, 
though he did not relinquish his clasp of his fair, 
clinging child, 

“TI did not perceive your entrance,” he said, with 
a half-suspicious look and tone, 
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wall nigh as treubled if more vivid thought aud feel- 
ing. ’ 

There were memories, ay, and plans and prospects 
all floating before his busy brain that might well 
have driven it to @ species of madness bad not that 
powerful brain mastered the tumult within. 

Wealth was within his very grasp—beauty and 
gentleness and grace lay as it were but waiting for 
his acceptance, 

And yet the busy demon at his heart overleapt 
ag it were all this tempting possession, and with & 
half-sueer of impatient contempt sprang forward to 


410 
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“Perhaps not, my dear Sir Hugh. I was anxious 
10t to startle our sweet Irene, so my steps were 
gentle aud cautions, but T could not forbear from giving 
my hearty assent to the devout prayer that caught 
my ear 18 I approached. It will indged be the very 
study of my life to preserve her from harm, to make 
her lite a very fairy dream.” 

It would have been well nigh madness to doubt the 
fervent tous, the subdued glance, the soft smile that 
attended the assurance, aud the baronet insensibly 
relaxed his grasp of his daughter te )ivid her up to 
her chosen betrothed, and lrene extended her white 
hand in mute ackuowledgmeut of the vow thus 


ladged. 
“] am ready,” sho said, “ quite ready. It ig for 


weal or woe—light or darkness, now. It is the last 
effort, the last hope. I will uever even listen to such 
vain boasts more.” 

Her tone had a tinge ef bitterness in it, but there 
was little wonder whem such fearful interests were et 


stake, 


i Dustave calmly began his preparations for the 


trial, 

“Sir Hugh,” he said, you must firet be so good 
as to insure us freedom from the very vestige of ia- 
terruption, fvem the slightest noise that may disturb 


the proeess of the restoration to light and joy.” 

“It has beep already arranged, There is no fear 
of any disturbance,” said Sir Haugh, quickly, “ What 
next, my sou?” he added, in an appealing tone, as if 
to claim the deaveat sympathies of him on whom so 
much depended. 

“It is very simple, and yet all important,” said the 
young wan, coolly. “This dose must first bead- 
ministered, and them under its influence the magie 
fluid thas has been so efficacious will be poured into 
the dear, bliuded eyes. When Irane awakes weshall 
kuow whether there is entire or partial succows— -or 
failure,” he added, ia a low, solemn tone, “ And, if 
success, thea iu three days from this time I ma 
claint her aa rag bride, Shall it not beso, my friend 

“Yes, wad Weaven prosper the compact,” was the 
reply of Sir Hugh, while Irene pressed gently in 
token of assent the hand that held hers. 

‘bere was a simple heraism in the quiet submis- 
sivu of that fragile giel to all demanded of her, 

She swailuwed the pe without a muarmar of 


alarm or hesitation, and then pleeed her fair head on 
the pillow and composed herself to slaumber with the 
geatle quietness of « tired ebild, 

Sir LLugh’s hands were gvagped convulsively as he 
watched the uneonscious trance steallug ever his 
treasured Garling’s sweet. features. 

But Eustace ouly gaged with womoved calinuess 
till the iusensibility was complete. 

Then he drew from his dress a small vial and a 
tiny silver syringe and prepared to approach his pa- 
tient with his cat-like, velvety step, 


But Sir Hagk aceosted him for a moment. 

He bent down and placed his lips to the young 
man’s ears a8 he whispered, with almost hissing dis- 
tinctness: 

“ kustace Villiers, the cargo of a father will rest 
ou you to your last hour, will pursne you even be- 
youd the grave, if yomare false to thas augel girl. 
You are warned; and the aveager will be on your 
path if you disregard the parent's words-—the 
parent’s prayer.” 

If the young man faltered it. was not visibly. 

Lhe vial was. in hia hand, but the fluid did. not 


tremble in the transparent glaas to betray oue quiver 
of his fingers, 
As he bent over the sleeping girl, and adjusted the 


syringe tu the delicate organ, where one hair's breadth 
wavering would have been certain destruction, he 
had the unerring precision of a marksman with ap 
arrow and bow. 

The blue-veined lid waewaised, the uid paured 
@luly, unfalteringly beneath its aaowy eurtain. 
ww yok the patient sitivved uot from that deep 

ance, 

Aad Sir Hugh trembled as if he beliewed it wore 
the sleep of death, though he dared mot speak, dered 
a move wider the spel) which seamed tp be gast.over 
nim. 

Eustace Villiers coldly waived him. off aa. he con- 
cluded the operati 

*I will call you,” he whispered, “ when allia oven, 
At present L wast be alone with the, aleeper,” 

Sir Hugh iavoluntauily, anbmitted ta.the behest. 

Theve was a at stake-him ehild’s very life, and 
more thau Life, huag ia-the balance, aud be was. nit 
to place his owy selfish duaires or terror im the 
ecale. 

But it was awtal, that dreadful suspense that fol- 
lowed, as he sat in his own solitary apartment, ia @ 
half-stupefied, half-burning senae of ageny, 

And thus porlaps two loug hours passed away ere 
he heard the door open, the approach of fooisteps 
that would herald the terrible message of dcom. 

Eustace Villiers had spamt that iutexval in perhaps 





other and more exciting prey. 

Yet there was perhaps a species of doubt and hope 
and fear in the uncertainty of his patient’s recovery 
that somewhat warmed up the cold cynicism of his 
nature. 

And as the minute approached for the termination 
of that spell-like insensibility, and the knowledge af 
the result, his face insonsibly flushed and his pylses 
quickenei with anxiety. 

“Old idiot, old idiot, to tempt his fate," he mnr- 
mured, as he perceived the first symptoms of revival 
in the patient’s slight movements of limbs and featmres. 
“Bat it must be. None ever crossed my path with 
impunity. Hither they must aid me by their life or 
their death. Well, we shall see. Now for the result 
and the wearing of the mask.” 

He came nearer to the reclining form, bis breath 
well nigh mingled with kers, he bent close, and his 
lips lightly tonched the forehead of the sleeper, 

‘The hour had come, 

Her breast heaved, she gave irregular sighs, ber 
lips parted as if to relieve the weight of the labouring. 
breath, 


And then atlast came the exciting instant whea. 


the dowucast lide would be raised, aud the question 
auswered : 

* Does she, see?” 

He placed himself between her and the shaded 
light from the windows, over which the jslonsies 
= drawn. = 

e whispered to : 

“ Irene—my Irene.” , 

And then the lids trembled, and at last they were 
raised, aud met those of Eustace with a look of won- 
der and half-terrifiei delight thatapoke move plainly 
than words the presence of the long-lost, coveted 


eight. 

“ Who is it?” she murmured, with a strange thrill 
that convulsed her white frame, ‘Ob, Heavens, ia 
it pessible—do—I—do—my ; my iather— 
and—you are——” 

“Yea, dearest, it is I—your Bustace ts before-you. 
Irene, I onee more place myself as your fect. I ask 
you once again fer your dear hand, I east myself 
at your mercy for my whole happiness, my very life. 
Irene, I have fulfilled my promise. There will soon 
be a perfeot cure; the boon I promised is yours. I¢ 
this miue. in return?” 

And he pressed his lips on the white fingers he 
held with passionate fervour. 

She gazed on him with the curious questioning of 
a being from another aphere, 

“Oh, mercy--merey ” she whispered, “It isso 
warvellous—se wondrous sieangn 

“What is strange, my darling?” he said, ven 
turing to cast one arm round her glight form aa she 
raised it from the couch, 

“Only | have seen. you before,” she said. 

“Mo?” he exclaimed, starting involuntarily, 

% Yes,” she said, “ you—ia a picture nee, in the 
Rookery. It was a small miniature—but it wae you!” 

She closed har eyes with a alight shiver, and sank, 
once.agaiy on the pillow witha weary sigh. 

“My darling is fevered with the joy and excite- 
ment,” gaid Eustace, softhy. “ But thank Heaven she 
is saved, and a few hours’ rest and a draught L shall 
now administer will restore her to vigaur and health, 
And then,” le added; “thea fox the lpng-promised 
boon of my hardly wou bride. Now 1 goto. share 
the joy with Sir Hugh, aud bring him for # brief .mo- 
ment, ere 1 condemn you te darkness again, for a 
season,” 

Irene’s eyes were closed, and her hands clasped in 
uncontrollable excitement ea she heard the doer clase 
behiad him who wag sp goon to be the lerd of her 
destiny—him to wham she, awed obedience aud lave 
and honour. 

“ Victor, Vietor,” she murmured, ‘Qh, if I could 
forget. Ingrate that I am, this blessing but seems 
to be @ curse, for it stirg up every memory—every 
instinet of love and sorrow within, But it shall not be 
—Irnene Delancy will be true to-her race aud tg her 
plighted word, and qrush these sinful weaknesses to 
the very dust of the grave, where, all is forgotten. 
Yes—the grave!” 

li wae a.strange word for a bride elect te use, the 
“grave”—but both body and mind were strained to 
the utmost, aud Irene sank well nigh agaiu into the 
siupor irem which ghe had but aqw beeg rouged, 


And the father and lover watched yet for long 
hours ere slie again opened those eyes, from which 
the disguising fiir had been removed by that power- 
ful and mysterious agent that had been obtained in 
for distant lapis and of solemn and learned sages 
iu other ages than these modern times, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
She calls, but she only hears on the flower 
The hum of the laden bees 
Itis nota time for idte grief, 
Nor a timo for tears to flow. 
The horror that freezes her limbs is brief. 

Tue bridal morn dawned on the heiress of the 
Delancys, but under far different auspices than should 
have attended the wedding of one so fair and so 
gifted of fortune, 

The-coremony wae to take place in the spacious 
saloon of the that hed beep rarely used since 
the tenantry of ite present inmetes, and the offiviat- 


ing elorgyman was a. Biglish priest who had 
pe be for a few eshetan dang el the caplain to the 


English Em 
No nore gnern fe oS of admiring ac- 
quaintavces and friends, mo p of carriages aod 


jewels.and decorations aun cher the bridal of 
thet fair young ereatare for whose hand the proud- 
est might have striven eager and humble oon- 
teutiog, but she. was to be the prize of an unknown 
and erious stranger to her fawil y. 

But it was so orderad, so promised, with the word 
of the nobly born and the true pledged for its fuil- 


meut, ‘ 


Ienoes in humble yet calm and bvave, 
xe will of Lieaven, which Lad perbapa eve thas re- 
buked her agonized mourvipgs ab the trial uow re- 
moved from her young spirit, 
Yes, sight had been restored, but wag it iy mercy 
chastisement for the impatient reatle: 


or in ssnaes that 
peng tee A, atete cy nae tl 
ivevance? ; 

’ There was 9 weight ew her soul, but yet she 
wavered not im her culm, brave acguivscence in her 


She had vowed sad she must keep it, even to her 
own heart. 


s 


I thomsht it was almost too early to call you even 
now, and Sir Hugh has not rung his bell yet,’’ she 
said, half reproachfully. 

“[ could not sleep. It was better for me to be up, 
Francesca,” returned Miss Delaucg, inthe soft, gentle 
tones that seemed to have méHowed into yet richer 
sweetness during the long affliction of the bodily 
sense that is most dewr to bunren beings, “ But there 
is time and more than time for dressing, before,’’ 
—and she paused painfully—“before the appointed 
hour.” 

Poor Irene, 

Yes, that hour would be like the knell of doom. 
for her tather than the herald of .« sweet.aad loving 
life of joy. 

“ Yes, Miss Irene. Of course there is plenty of 
time,” returned Frayceses,, half indignenllg, “Or 
elee you may be eure I should not. have bean so want- 
ing in my duty as to have let gow eleep go long op 
such an occesion-aa this. Though,” she added, dowbt- 
fully, “I must.seg. that it.is the strangest wedding L 


ever knew fon a young lady of rauk, end young and 
beautiful gs sth mgs bay fsa A. sort of hok - 
corner, wedding, you. may.call it, and I enly hope it. 
will turn oythell right, gad that. there’ be plenty of 
rejoicing on our:retura.to Eygland, or may be, in due 
time, at a christening, Miss Delancy.” 

Irene gave.an impatient shrug at the maid's wel- 
lntantienaicniiiorts which only her loug servica ex- 
cused, and after afew moments’ thought she wrapped 
a acarf sound her shoulders and turned, to leave the 


room. 

“I ahall be back in a few minuges, Francesca, You, 
can get all ready for my dressing,” she said, catching» 
the awe-sbrickun countenance.af her maid gt the mar 
expected movement, 

“ Bless me, where eau she he going?” muttered 
the Abigail, “ But L suppose she wants.ta pee her 
father—ay, poor dear, ele won't have a better time 
nor more love and. care, than Sir Hugh has shown 
her, Bless me,,why, sbe’s been the pany. ane of his 
eye, and never out of lms, thoughts nor hig sight, aa 
ope may say, for, many a long month, Dear, dear! 
It's @ strange business; only of course it was a graas 
blessing to get ber sight asain, and Mr. Viliersis.» 
handsoune and fine-mannered gentleman,.no one car 





deny,” ahe Wont op,,musing sa she pansucd Ler die 
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ties, “But for Misg Ivene’s husband that’s quitea 
different affair,”’ 

Meanwhile Irene had taken her way, as the mnid 
suspected, to ber father's chamber. 

She longed to cast herself in his arms, while onve 
more all his own, to weep in his bosom her gratitude 
aud Icveand duty, to bid him never desert her, never 
believe she could cool im ber affection for such a 
parent whatever might be her future relations im life, 

She paused for » moment at the door, 

Perhaps he might have been roused from the 
slunbers described by Francesca, and alweady left hie 


d. 
She listened to catch any gesture or’ movement, 


or the voice of the valetin attendance on hais*toilats | 


But all was still. 

“Surely he must be sleeping with strange sound- 
ness,” she thought, “ and ou such 4 morning. Yetlit 
might be that his slumbers have been Lroken, and he 
is but now enjoying refreshing rest.” 

She healtahl wirether to waken Him under such 
probable sircumstauives. 

But then the cloek seanded from a peighbouring 
steeple, 

it was speeding on the few remaining houts of 
her freedom, and if she desired to avail herself 
ef that brief space not minute must be ‘lost, 

A slight, cautious tap announced her presence, 

There was'n0 reply: 

Another, aad yet another followed, increasing fn 
force and in hurried rapidity as her nervous papic 
strengthened. She feared dhé knew not what. 

Sir Hugh was not wont to'sleup thus'soundly. 

Slould she awaken hinior leave him to finish that 
singular slumber? 

Terror at last answered the question, whitlier in 
accoréanee or not with her sense of propriety and 
prudence, 

She gave-one more desperate sudden knock, which 
was not responded to any more than the gentler ap- 
peals for admission, then she turned ‘the tiandle with 
tingers that almost trembled too violently for the office, 
and stood within the’reom., 

“ Stood ?” yes; for some indesctibable terror kept 
her from at once advaticing. 

There was such ‘a terrible stillness, sach an ab- 
sence of any evidence of life, that, in all the inexperi- 
ence of her youth and tender nature, sho yet shrank 
into a very shadow as she listened for a sound in 


vain. 

“ Papa t” she said, tremblingly. “ Papa, are you 
awake #” 

There was noréply. 

“Papa, papa, epeakto me!” she shrieked, “ to your 
Irene. lam so frightened !—speak, oh, do not tor- 
ture ame thus!” 

Btill the fearful silence’but matle itself more ter- 
ribly felt.as her voice ceased from its imploring cries. 

It was'too much. She could bear no more, and 
with a low, yet quivering thrill she darted to the bed- 
side, 

Vhe curtains were drawn. She could but dimly 
discern the interior of the-couch, but it was plain that 
her father’s figurolay there in calm rest. 

The last vague hope that he migit have risen 
and left the room without being perceived vauished 
from. her mind. 

The very agony gave her strength. 

She drew back thecurtains with one sudden crash 
of themetal rings tliat sounded harsh and ouinous 
on the ears, 

Then she stooped down and gave one earnest gaze 
on the sharply marked’ features as thoy ‘lay so well 
and nobly defined‘on the pillow. 

Her own iace turned deathly pale. 

She: did not tremble nor shriek, ‘bat she was cold 
and white as if ste lay like that inanimate form be- 
fore ber in motionless repose, 

dhe stooped over him and kissed his cold brow. 

Cold !—yew, the touch was but too terribly omi- 

nous and ful of meaning to lier frame and her shat- 
tered norves. 
1 lt was ice cold, death cold, without one ray of an- 
imation in the features, one tinge of warmth or life 
in the cli] havdy that tad ever responded so fondly 
to her slightest caress. 

Irene stood for a brief moment-stunned, paralyzed, 
without movement or apparent consciousness of what 
had happened. 

Then she gave one piercing shriek, her head 
whirled, the objects grew dim and misty before her, 
aud with searee the comprehension of what was 
awaiting her, with nothing but that overpowering 
sense of agony that only time could develope and 
quicken to the deep suffering that would be lifelong 
in ite sadness, she fell on the couch’as senseless as 
the beloved form by which she lay. 

“Mercy on us, that’s Miss Irene’s voice !” gasped 

ncesca, 

“Gracious nye, what on earth is the matter now P 
Ido believe that scream came from Sir Hugh's room,” 





observed the valet,.who was boguiling his waiting 
suspense by an Euglish paper not loug arrived. 

The two domestics, followed by others at 9 slower 

rushed into the apartment to be in their tura 
confounded and stuined by the awful truth, 

Terror, coufusion, groaus, hysterical sols from the 
females, and -graver, sterner suspicions aud cunning 
looks and words ‘from the men ‘followed the dismay, 
And it was‘ not fill just before the arrival of Eustace 
Villiers, all gay and ‘brilliant in liis wedding array, 
that Irene had been conveyed to her own chamber, 
where efforts, as yet fruitless, to restore her to con- 
yoga were tearfully begun by her weeping edten- 

nts, 

“Let a doctor-be atonee summaned, There is.no 
time to lose, If death is indeed certain in the case of 
| poor Sir Hugh, it must be promptly averted or your 
| mistress may falla sacri fice,” he said, with euforced 
| and wonderful calueeéss, 

In less than another half-hour Doctor Franks 
stood by Irene’s side, and ina short space his. skill 
sufficed to recall her te conaciousness.. Then,,and net 
'till then, Bustace Villiers gravely drew him apart 
to consult on the remarkable features af the case. 
| “Had you any reason to apprehend so sudden a 
close to Sir Hugh’s life, doctor?” jhe asked, gravely. 

“None in the world — om the contrary, I. con- 
sidered him, aa likely to live for years'to a, good old 
jage 4s any man of my acquaintance,” was, the reply, 
* Heart, angs, and brain, were all healthy. Jam 
simply dumbfounded at this catastrophe, and cannot 
even form a guess as toite cause, Butef course there 
jmust be @ legal iuguiry, and post-amortem exawina- 
tion as to the cange of the death,” 

“ Certainly,” returned Eustace, * It mey be painful 
to Miss Delanty, of nourse—indeed it will be so, bus 
it is necessary for the satisfaction of survivors. and 
the ends of justice. Yes, there must be a posl-mor- 
tem examination without delay,” 


CHAPTEB XV¥. 
A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and duty was law, 
Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “ It might ‘have been.” 
Heaven pity them both, and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dream of youth recall, 

“TRENB, dearest, you are eurely at rest now as tO 
any appreheusion for your dear father’s having re- 
ceived any injury that might have been the cause of 
death,” said Eustace Villiers, placing himself tenderly 
beside his betrothed on the sofa where she sat pale 
but composed and tearless the day after Sir Hugh’s 
remains been conveyed to.a temporery gyave in 
the cemetery by the town, 

“Tam bound to believe it,” she said, in her low, 

| plaintive tones. 
“Yes, the most eminent surgeons that could be 
)procured have certilied it, dearest, and you are too 
unselfish and sensible to create causes of needless 
\gaffering to yourself or others,” he resumed. “ You 
| have seen the certificate that it waa utterly without 
apparent cause, uuless indeed: from some inexplicable 
excitement Of the orgaus which ended ia a reaction 
and death.” 

Irene bowed ber head again in assent. 

It was strange how, whileabstaining from the very 
slightest appearance of incredulity or rebellion, her 
manner yet certainly conveyed a kiad of quiet re- 
serve from actual and cordial assent to the phenome-~- 
non presented to her mind for belief, 

“ Heaven knows 1 moura him almost as bitterly as 
yourself,” resumed Eustace. “I would have indeed 
given much to have received this deer hand from 
him, to have witnessed his contentment in our hap- 
piness, his sanction to all that will form our best 
blessings, darling one. But it was notte be. Aud 
allthat remains is for me to strive to fulfil his duties 
and take his place ag well as my own. You will not 
pase | in giving me the right to do 60, my precious 
one?” 

Irene started painfully as she glanced at ber deap 
mourning robe. 

“ Eustace, it is impossible, you cannot mean it,” 
she said, reproachfully. 

“And why not, dearest? Think but for a moment 
and you will see it is not. out of the question as you 
seem to suppose, Lf we had been about to form a 
marriage with all the pompand gaiety that are so 
often the attendants.on such ceremonies you might 
well shrink from.its.celebration. But now when the 
simple rite that would have made you mine can be 
performed even without. witnesses, save your own 
servants, and without the slightest exertion or pain 
to the most sensitive feelings, then I eannvt see that 
the accident of sable instead ef white'can avail to 
change your feelings respecting its celebration. Re- 
member, darling, that many uausual circumstances 
attend our bridal and render ite immediat 
mation necessary, You are here alone, an orphan, 
your father had promised you to me ere he died within 








three hours of the marriage ceremony which would 





have given “you to mo for ever as my own. Should 
you refuse to let it be performed now there may be 
most painful and upjust opposition to the marriage 
from your friends aud relations and guardians, Irene, 
ask yourself—ought this in justice to me to.be risked 
by you?” 

Poor girl! poor, desolate orphant 

How her young heart yearned afterone friend whe 
had been more than relative or aught else to her in 
other days. 

Now the bare idea that there might be an escape 


lin delay from the union, to which her repugnuauce 
| was so fearfully strengthened since her bereavement, 


brought a ray of hope and joy iuto her sad heart. 

But the next moment a deeper gloom than before 
|gettled on her soul, 

Was she not bound by every vow and every tio? 

Did not the power even to have gazed on that be- 
loved dead, to be independent for the present of Lis 
constant and tender cares, bind her in gratitude to 
him who had bestowed it? 

And dare she draw back and strive in spirit if not 
im deed to evade the claim? 

“It is sadly sudden, contrary to every fecling, to 

every usage,” she said, sadly. “The funeral rites 
and the bridal vows are too incongraous, Eustace. 
|Can you not give me some breathing time to recover 
{from this dreadful shock ?”’ 
“ You will recover best under the soothing influence 
lof # husband’s love and cares,” he said, firmly. 
“Irene, { would not willingly bring one pang to 
your dear heart, I would not add one sorrow to 
what you have suffered, could I see that it was 
possible to avertit, But you must confess that you 
would but be adding misery to yourself and me by 
idelaying the rite that will make you mine. Irene, { 
would be loth to remind you of your solemn pledge; 
I would be loth to recall the suffering from which I 
delivered you. Still it dovs give me some right to 
séy that it-ismy wish, my claim to complete at ouce 
‘what was so sadly deferred.” 

There was a mingling of authority and of tender 
pleading in the tone that Irene felt even more keenly 
than the words. 

It was part perhaps of that strange spell that the 
remarkable man exercised over those with whom he 
came in contact. 

She bowed her head in her hands, partly to conceal 
herface aud partly to prevent the influence of hia 
fixed, earnest look on her face. 

And for some minutes there was silence, save when 
an uncontrollable heaving of the girl's breast broke om 
the stilluess, 

“ One effort and it will be over, Irene. It is but as 
if that miserable trial had happened a few hours latex, 
Indeed it:scarce need be known that such was not the 
case when we return to our old laud,” 

Cnilly on Irene’s ears fell those familiar words. 

What a change there had been since she left her 
girlood’s home, her own country! And yet it must 
be borne, 

“There should be.some more formal and legal steps 
taken, should there not ?” she said, timidly raising her 
head, “My poor father’s affaira should be at ounce 
committed to the management of those he had ap- 
\poiuted for the duty.” 

“ All shall be done as you may wish,” returned 
Bustace, “ when once I have the power to act. Surely, 
irene, you cannot wish that others should strive to 
cast a dishonour on the dead by breakivg the bonds 

which tuat dear, honoured friend assumed for you ?” 

“ No, no, you aré wrong, anjust eveu to dream it,” 
she said, eagerly ; “there never was dislionour on a 

Delanoy, aud you may trust in my vow as if it had 
been spoken at the sitar.” 

“ Then speak it there,” he persisted, calmly ; “ it 
is my right to urgeit, Irene, by the memory of the 

t.”” 


Perhaps a flash of laughty pride did glisten ia 
the large blue eyes, so recently redeemed from dark- 
ness, at the words of authority thns persisted in. 
But it passed ‘into a calmer diguity and resolution as 
she replied : 

“ Be it so, then; Eustace. I will fulfil my promise 
on condition that po vestige of even cuuwon cere- 
monial attend the rite. Let it be perforsned iu com- 
plete seclusion, in this deep mourning robe, and les 
the ring that follows the wedding-riug be the mourn 
ing one for Which I have kept my dear fatler’s hair. 
Ir will at least serve to connect his death with the 
bridal.” 

Eustace perhaps gave one triumphant, mockiug 
smile ; but, ere Irene could perceive it, it had 
vanished, aud only a bright, teuder happiness ap- 
peared in the soft expression of his features as he 
aus wered : ’ 

“ Bless you, my darling, for the sweet submission. 
It shall be my first and last act of tyranuy. From 
the hour that you are mive I will but live to be your 





slave, the agent of your wivhes, the devoted wor 
shipper of your every thought and caprice and will.” 
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And Irene half believed his words, so gently and 

yet so firmly and fervently spoken. 
7 * . 7 * 

One week from that date and Irene Delancy again 
woke on a day fixed for her bridal, but with what 
different feelings from the former one. 

Calm, unmoved, quiet as utter helplessness could 
make her, she prepared for the momentous hour, and 
Francesca marvelled at the extreme composure of the 
fragile creature, who had been as a tenderly sheltered 
hot-house plant in other days. 

The clergyman who was to perform the ceremony 
came to lead the mourning bride to the altar in that 
saloon which had been prepared for the ceremony 
under such different auspices, 

He expected to find her trembling, weeping, and 
shrinking from such an ordeal. 

She was calm and still—white, indeed, as snow, 
which the sable attire made yet more remarkable 
than it might otherwise have been ; but still, without 
once yielding to the emotion that might well be sup- 

sed to overflow her delicate frame, she gave her 

and to Eustace as he sprang to meet her, and placed 
herself quietly before the altar where the vows were 
to be spoken. 

The old major domo, who had accompanied them 
to Italy, was to give her away, and Francesca and the 
valet of the late Sir Hugh were to be witnesses of the 
rite, 

Would it be completed even then? or would some 
eudden, unlooked-for occurrence arrest the strange 
union? 

Perhaps even Eustace asked himself these ques- 
tions, and his look lacked some of its ordinary cool 
and unmoved daring as the words fell on his ears: 

“T require, I charge you both, to declare if any 
impediment exists to your union ?” 

But the solemn warning was unanswered, save by 
si.ence, and the ceremony went on. 

Irene uttered her vows in gentle, calm, sad tones, 
that spoke rather of despair than love, 

Eustace was firm and eager in the tones he threw 
into the promises he swore to keep. 

But it went on undisturbed, that solemn rite, till 
the very end. 

The blessing was pronounced as they knelt before 
the priest, and again Eustace teok his bride’s hand 
and assisted her to rise, and then pressed his lips 
tenderly and, as it seemed, with unfeigned love and 
joy on hers. 

** The signatures must be affixed, and then we need 
not try Mrs. Villiers’s fortitude any longer,’’ said the 
clergyman, kindly. 

The certificates were made out in the usual form. 

Eustace affixed his name; then Irene took the 
pen and wrote hersin her beautiful Italian hand. 

It was her last effort for composure and strength ; 
the next moment she staggered and would have fallen 
but that Eustace sprang forward and caught her in 
his arms. 

“Good Heavens! she is dead, my dear young 
lady!” sbrieked Francesca, as she came to the white 
and senseless bride—“ murdered! that’s what I call 
it.” 

“Pooh, pooh! Don’t be foolish,” said Eustace, 
angrily. ‘Can you not see it is but over-excitement, 
and that the heart is beating still? Woman, if you 
are not more careful in your words you will soon be 
dismissed from the service of Mrs, Villiers, Remem- 
ber, from this time, 1’'m your master, as well as Mrs. 
Villiers will be your mistress.” 

(To be continued.) 





Iron.—Some interesting notes on early chemistry 
have recently appeared. From them we collect the 
following as to iron: “ Iron was not in common use 
till long after the introduction of copper. It is far 
more difficult to procure, because it is not met with 
in the natiye state, and the fusing point is very high. 
The metallurgy of iron is more complex than that of 
copper, and when obtained it is a more difficult 
metal to work. According to Zenophon the melting 
of iron ore was first practised by the Chalubes, a 
nation dwelling near the Black Sea ; hence the name 
‘chalups’ used for steel, and hence our word ‘ chaly- 
beate’ applied to a mineral water containing iron. 
Steel was known to the ancients, but we do not 
know by what means it was prepared; it was tem- 
pered by heating to redness and plunging in cold 
water. According to some, kuanos, mentioned by 
Homer, was steel; but Mr. Gladstone prefers to 
conclude that it was bronze. Iron was known at 
least 1537 B.c. It was coined into money by the 
Lacedemonians, and in the time of Lukourgos was 
in common use. It was used in the time of Homer 
for certain cutting instruments, such as woodmen’s 
axes, and for ploughshares. Its value is shown by 
tie fact that Achilles proposed a ball of iron as a 
prize for the gam.cs in honour of Patroklos. Neither 
iron money nor iron implements of great antiquity 
have been found, because, unlike the other metals of 
wh.ch we have spoken above, iron rusts rapidly and 











soon comparatively disappears. No remains of it 
have been found in Egypt, yet Herodotus tells us 
that iron instruments were used in building the 
pyramids ; moreover, steel must have been employed 
to engrave the granite and other hard rocks, mas- 
sive pillars of which are often found engraved most 
pascenge d from top to bottom with hieroglyphics, 
Again, the beautifully by svar Babylonian cylin- 
ders and ptian gems, eager of cornelian and 
onyx, must have required s tools of the finest 
temper. We have no record of the furnaces in which 
iron ore was smelted, but we know that bellows were 
in use in the 15th century B.c. in Egypt, and some 
crucibles of the same period are preserved in the 
Berlin Museum, They closely resemble the cruci- 
bles in use in the’present day.” We may add that 
Mr. Layard found an iron saw at Ninev 





SCIENCE, 


Tue Finland mines are said to have produced 
1,121,197 owt. of iron ore in 1871, besides 18,317 cwt. 
of copper and 8,811 cwt, of tin ore. Gold to the 
amount of 56,685 grammes was washed out in Lap- 
land during the same period. 

Ir is said that a Philadelphia manufacturer is pre- 
paring a plan for a column 1,000 feet high, to be 
constructed entirely of iron, in open work, from the 
summit of which the grounds of the Centennial Ex. 
position are to be illuminated by means of a Drum- 
mond light. 

ARSENIC IN PaPER.—The following is an extremely 
delicate and simple test for arsenic, Generate hydro- 
gen in a flask provided with a jet with pure zinz (free 
from arsenic) and pure dilute sulphuric acid. Light 
the gas at jet as soon as the air is displaced from the 
generating flask, and lower into the flame a piece of 
porcelain when, if the materials are pure, no deposi- 
tion takes place. Now introduce pieces of the sus- 
pected paper into the flask and again light at jet. On 
now depressing the porcelain into the flame a black 
mirror of metallic arsenic is obtained, even if only a 
very minute quantity of arsenic is present. 

Nava. Sratistics,—The “ Duke of Wellington,” 
the largest of our screw three-deckers, built to carry 
130 guns, is now the flagship at Portsmouth ; the 
“ Trafalgar” and “ Royal Alfred,” two other three- 
deckers, have been cut down and converted—the one 
into a 24-gun wooden frigate, and the other into an 
18-gun ironclad. The “ Hotspur” cost 170,0001., the 
“ Glatten ” 175,000/., the “ Hercules ” 400,0001., and 
the “ Devastation” 300,0001. Gunboats like the 
“Comet,” which cost only 7,500 apiece, are 85 ft. long, 
and carry 25 men and one armour-piercing gun. We 
have already nearly 30 of these formidable craft, 
which are of the highest value for the defence of our 
harbours, Half a dozen of them assailing from diffe- 
rent quarters a broadside ironclad, defensively weak, 
like the “ Hercules,” while furnishing to her a very 
small mark would constitute a most serious danger to 
her. But these boats are only floating gun carriages, 
incapable of proceeding to sea, and the defence of our 
stormy coasts requires sea-going properties, which 
the ** Comet” does not pretend to possess. 

How Far we S«zs.—Herschel was of the opinion 
that with the telescope he used in those researches in 
the heavens which immortalized his name in the 
annals of science, he could penetrate 497 times far- 
ther than Sirius, assumed to be at least so far dis- 
tant that the sun is near at hand in comparison. 
While exploring with that instrument 116,000 stars 
flitted by the object glass in one quarter of an hour, 
and that subtended an angle of only 15 degrees. So 
all the worlds are moving rapidly in space. Reckon- 
ing from the limited zone thus inspected, the whole 
celestial regiow\could be examined by giving time 
enough to the enterprize; and, judging from a few 
sections only within the scope of assisted vision, more 
than five billions of fixed stars might be reasonably 
supposed to be recognizable and could be seen with 
modern improved instruments. But more'are beyond, 
vastly beyond, and we are hoping and expecting that 
when Mr. Clark, the self-made astronomer, and the 
most progressive telescope manufacturer now known 
to science, has completed his great work far more 
amazing discoveries will be made in the firmament. 
Surely the mechanism of the heavens demonstrates 
the existence of an Intelligent First Cause, since 
such magnificent displays of unnumbered worlds, 
regulated by laws which secure order in the universe, 
could not bave originated themselves. 

New Process ror EXTRACTING GOLD AND SIL- 
VER FROM CopPER PykitKs,—T his method, invented 
by F. Claudet, is based upon the insolubility of the 
iodides of gold and silver. After the pyrites have 
been desulphurized by the addition of salt they are 
placed in a barrel with a false bottom and lixiviated 
with acidulated water, The wash water consists of 
sulphate of soda, chloride of copper, and some clilo- 
ride of silver. From this liquor tie copper may be 
precipitated in a metallic state by means of sheet iron 





or iron scraps; but if the noble metals are to be sepa- 
rated the waters from the three first extractions are 
collected and the requisite quantity of iodide of potas- 
sium in solution is added to them. After having been 
left undisturbed for twenty-four hours the clear liquor 
is drawn off, the vessel is then filled again, and iodide 
of potassium is added (in short, the operation is re- 
peated) until a sufficiently large quantity of precipi- 
tate has collected. This contains sulphate of lead and 
copper salts, besides the iodides of gold and silver. 
The salts of copper are washed out, whereupon the 
residue is mixed with zinc in a finely divided form, 
which combines with the iodine. Hence the result is 
a mixture of gold, silver, lead, and some oxide of 
zinc, from which it is to rate the noble 
metals. Olaudet produced in 1871 by this oy 94 
from 16,800 tuns of desulphurized pyrites 333:242 
kilogrammes silver, and 3-172 kilogrammes gold at a 
net profit of 3,366/, 


THE FIRST 35-TON GUN. 

ApmiraL Sir ALEXANDER Ming, G.O.B., First 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty, presided at a recent 
meeting at the Royal United Service Institution, 
when 9 peat was read by Commander William Daw- 
son, . on “ The Powder Pressure in the first 35- 
ton Gun ” for the “ Devastation.” The paper was illus- 
trated by designs showing the state of its interior on 
leaving and on returning to the gun factories, and by 
corresponding diagrams of some other disabled 
“Woolwich ” guns, 

Basing his remarks on the official tables of pressures 
as interpreted by the report of the Ordnance Inspector 
upon the state of the bore at several periods, the lec- 
turer animadverted on the absence of examinations 
into the injuries inflicted upon the projectiles in their 
efforts to escape, arguiug that as all recovered ser- 
vice projectiles were found so injured as to be obliged 
to be broken up, and most “ proof” shot required re- 
studding after firing, it was most reasonable to sup- 
pose that the 700 lbs. shot were no exceptivu to the 
general rule, 

According to Commander Dawson, after 35 dis- 
charges from the 11'6-inch bore the interior of the 
gun was renewed by boring it up to 12-inch calibre 
with a corresponding reduction of the pressures, But 
after 38 horizontal discharges the 12-iuch bore was 
so injured by the projectiles as to necessitate the re- 
building of the gun. Moreover, the powder charges 
have since been permanently reduced from 120 ibs. 
to 110 lbs., and even these are used with some trepi- 
dation, for only one other 35-ton gun had siuce been 
fired, and that one had only fired 19 reduced charges 
of 110 lbs, nearly horizontal, and 46 small ones of 
85 lbs. in eight months at Shoeburyness; whilst the 
“ proof ”’ of all others is fixed at two horizontal re- 
duced charges of 110 Ibs, and 115 Ibs; Thus a per- 
manent loss of velocity and striking force was a 
direct consequence of the absence of endurance in the 
late * Woolwich Infant.” 

The table of pressures shows that when the 12-inch 
bore was fresh from the factory 110 lb. Waltham 
Abbey pebble charges gave very regular maximum 
pressure of 20°1 tons, But when the 12-inch bore 
had sustained 34 to 38 discharges the registers were 
very irregular and averaged 31°3 tous, Similarly the 
first 115 lb. Waltham Abbey pebble charges in the 
12-inch bore gave very regular mean maximum pres- 
sures of 22°5 tons, but the latter ones (30th to 33rd 
round) gave 44°5 tons. And the 120 lb, charges tell 
the same tale, beginning at 20 tons and running up to 
66 tons. 

The lecturer asked what happened to the bore be- 
tween the earlier and the later 12-inch discharges, 
and would these growing alterations in the bore have 
caused the pressures to go on increasing in tlie same 
ratio if the firing could have been continued ? 

The same misdirection of mechanical forces was 
shown to be in operation in other guns similarly 
rifled, tending to impede the free exit of the shot, to 
injure the projectile and the guns, and to diminish 
the velocities and striking force, whilst giving rise to 
accumulation of gases aud elevation of pressures iu 
the bore. ‘Till these mechanical forces were directed 
aright inspectors of ordnance, the lecturer urged, 
must be employed to register the injuries inflicted on 
heavy guns by every fifty projectiles in their efforts 
to escape; recovered projectiles must continue to be 
broken up; identical charges of similar powder, fired 
under like conditions, would be each liable to pro- 
duce extravagantly but not extraordinarily different 
resuits, and our heavier guns would be as lacking in 
endurance as in the year 1872, a year of profound 
peace, when a few shot on canvas targets resulted in 
the return of at least six heavy Woolwich rifled guns 
to the rvyal gun factories for rebuilding or repair. 





A TRAGEDY of Shakespeare’s has been performed 
for the first time on the Spanish stage. At Madrid 
“Hamlet” has been brought out in a Spanish version 
by Don Carlos Coello, 
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THE GOLDEN LURE. 


CHAPTER XI, 
Foul deeds will rise, - 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes. vespeare, 

Doctor Eviin—the reader has doubtless long 
ago guessed his identity—started immediately for 
Chichester, and called on the attorney, whom he 
found alone in his office. 

“Tam Edward Evlin, surgeon,” he announced, 
advancirg towards the lawyer, hatin hand. “I pre- 
sume f have the honour of addressing Mr. alien 
Brownell 2” j 

Brownell sprang up and grasped his hand. 

“Tam the man, and I’m very happy to see you. I 
wrote to you months ago, but never received a reply. 
Bit down, Mr. Evlin, I want to havea long talk with 

a.” 

“ That is exactly what I came for, and as I have 
no disposition to linger, or mince matters, I will 
proceed to business immediately.” 

Evlin held the ebony box and Jane Brent's letter 
in his hand. 

“Can you tell me anything of the man Ingersol ? 
Did you ever have reason to suspect that there was 
foul play done ? that, instead of perishing in the sea, 
your client, Jane Brent, was murdered at Ingersol’s 
instigation ?’’ 

The suddenness of the question startled the 


Wwyer. 

“Ihave thought that all was not right, but I never 
fancied he had put her out of the way.” 

Evlin handed the package to him. 

“ Here is a suspicious document I would like you 
to examine and give your opinion of.” 

A profound silence reigned through the room for 
atime, then Brownell laid aside the terrible evi- 
dence and, putting his hand on the surgeon’s 
shoulder, sai’, in a stern tone : 

“ My suspicions were aroused long ago, and there 
has been foul play. We have only to arrest Ingersol 
and his socavenlions and convict them, not only of 
the death of Captain Blane and the mate, but also 
of the murder of Jane Brent. I myself will imme- 
diately see that the papers are made out for their 
arrest.” 

“ Where is he now ?” 

_ “He went yesterday to Marshmellow. I think he 
intends to remain a week or more. I will get the 
necessary documents, and we will cage him directly.” 

After a little more conversation Evlin returned to 
the hotel and Brownell went to communicate the 
ey to the police authorities and secure their 

cistance, 





[A TIGER AT BAY.] 


The next morning, accompanied by the lawyer 
and a couple of officers, Evlin went to the Hall, 
but, to their chagrin, they found Ingersol had left 
the day previous for Wolfden Waste, aud would not 
be back for several days. 

Brownell, knowing that access to the gloomy 
towered Waste was impossible without boats, pro- 
op that they should remain at Marshmellow until 

e should return. 

“You may remain here,” said Evlin, impatiently, 
* but I will ride down thereand perhaps capture the 
miscreant and bring him to you!” and, putting spurs 
to his horse, he dashed madly away. 

He rode rapidly, and in course of time he reached 
the lake. - 

It was as Brownell had told him. 

There rolled the broad, fair expanse of water, but 
he was without means of crossing. 

Dismounting from his horse, he hitched the faithful 
beast in the shadow of a thicket and walked down 
to the water’s edge. 

A gay laugh came ringing towards him, and, 
stepping back and screening himself behind a tree, 
he looked im the direction from which the sound 
seemed to proceed. . 

He saw two men standing near the shore, talking, 
the elder of whom presently got intoa skiff, say- 
ing, as he pushed off: 

* Good-bye, Ingersol.” 

The younger turned in Evlin’s direction, and as 
he came nearer he was so close that Evlin could have 
touched him with his hand. 

At last, unable any longer to contain his rage, the 
surgeon suddenly confronted him. 

* Knave! midnight assassin! what have you done 
with Jane Brent?” he cried, in a terrible voice, 
swinging his heavy riding-whip high in the air. 

Ingersol’s face became livid with horror. 

Who was this singular stranger that dared to fol- 
low him to this lonely fastness and ask of him what 
he had done with Jane Brent ? 

What had he done with her? Why simply no- 


ing. 

“IT don’t know who you are or where you came 
from, nor do I know anything of Jane Brent; I only 
know you are a vile and impertinent dog,’’ retorted 
Ingersol, loftily. 

‘The surgeon’s heavy whip came smartly over the 
villain'’s eyes, and, maddened with rage, he drew his 
revolver, and, ere Evlin could knock it from his 
hand, there was a report, and with a wild cry the 
surgeon fell face downward to the ground, the blood 
running in a stream from a wound in his shoulder. 

tae livid lips Ingersol sat down to recover him- 
self. 

But it was no time to linger. 


~ 





He would drag the body down to the lake and toss 
it in, 

He put his hand upon the heart. It was still. 

“The idiot is dead, sure enough, but he deserved 
it,”” he muttered. 

And gathering the body in his arms he bore it to 
the water’s edge, and with all his strength threw 
it in, 

Then, turning hastily, he walked away. 

Elvin fell with a dull plash into the shallow 
waters, his head resting on a bar of sand that ex- 
tended into the lake. 

From her hiding-place Jane Brent had seen the 
encounter, although she could not distinguish the 
words, and witnessed the disposal of the body. 

Dykham long ago was out of sight. 

Ingersol had started on his return journey, and 
she determined to again get into her boat and con- 
tinue her flight. 

Her close proximity to the dead man made farther 
stay impossible. 

Gathering up her cloak and basket, she uncovered 
her skiff and, taking up the sculls, pushed off. 

Her eyes involuntarily turned shoreward as she 
went by. 

As she did so she saw the lips of the supposed 
corpse flutter feebly, and his eyes open wearily ; then 
he made an effort to rise. 

Seeing that he was yet alive she approached, un- 
conscious that the man before her was he whom she 
had secretly acknowledged in her heart to be the 
king of men. 

“What is the matter with me ?” he asked, faintly. 

*“ Youare shot,” a voice replied; “ I think Inger- 
sol tried to kill you.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” he saig sinking back on 
the sand, a dull-red flush overapreading his face. 

Pulling the boat on the end of the bar, with her 
assistance Evlin was soon lying in the bottom of the 
skiff, and, taking up the sculls again, she sent it with 
steady sweeps Over the bosom of the lake. 

He was lying on his side, his face partially con- 
cealed. 

She spoke to him, but he did not reply, and 
bending over him she saw that he was in a dead faint. 

She rowed for the farther shore and turned into a 
small cove, then getting out her wine-jug she knelt, 
and pushing bak the dark locks that covered his 
face, was about to apply the wine to his mouth. 

The. jug shpped from her hand and with eager, 
wistful eyes she devoured the countenance before 
her. 

The face was white and rigid as marble, but there 
was none other like it in all the world. 

“Tt is he!’’ she cried, clasping her fingers tightly, 
the h»ppy tears streaming over her cheeks, 
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“ Doctor Evlin, awake! 

Evlin opened his eyes again and she placed the 
wine to his lips. 

He sipped it, revived and sat up. 

“IT knew you would come.some day, but I have 
waited along time,” she panted, clutching her fin- 
gers spasmodically, ’ " 

The tones of her voice were familiar tohim. They 
reminded him of one whom he had known somewhere 
before. 

He looked at her strangely. 

“ Who ave you that you should expect me? Pugh 
back your hat that 1 may see your face,” hesaid,.an- 
thoritatively. f ; 

The colour surged over her face, making heraltar- | 
nately white and crimson as she obeyed. 

A faint cry escaped him, 

“Ttis, it must—iteamot be.” 

He could not articulate the words. 

‘‘T am Jane Brent,” said she, smiling. 

Then, despite his wound, this wonderful surgeon, 
this crusty bachelor, seized her lovingly in his agms 
and kissed her. 

“J have found you after all.” 

“ Why did you let me leave Sandhill? Or hp nad 
had como with me all our trouble would not , 
been.” 

With something of his old petulance, he enied, 
hotly : 4 

“1 did come atith-yen. I saw you every @ayon’ 
board the ship. I watehed you, took care fan coy 
aud when the storm came up I fed you, you 
returned my care With scorn. For kindness you 
gave insolence, Wha elsecould Edo? Positively, 
miss, you shemmod door im my face on more o0- 
casions than one.” 


Jane stood up-before him, her lips apavt, her eyes 


distended, 

“Then you ave the—the-—the fat. may?” she 
panted. 

Evlin nodded. 

“I was Rodger Dodé@worth, merchart, bound for 
Liverpool.” 

“ T might have known it.” 

“There is no time to be lost in regrets at what 
might have been, We must make all haste to Marsh- 
mellow Lall,” said Evlin, ‘‘ Adam Brownell and the 


officers are there waiting to arrest Ingersol. Let us 
go to the landing yonder where my horse is hitched 
and we can ride double until we reach the nearest 
house, where I can procure a vehicle of some kind.’ 

She pushed back again to the other shore, and by 
the time she reached it Evlin had bound up, his 
wound and was feeling much better, 

The horse neighed loudly as they came in sight of 
him. He was large and strong, and for a short 
distance would carry them easily. Mounting quickly, 
they turned and roge in the direction of a house 
Evlin had sgen an.the hillside as he came down. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Dangers that we see, 
To threaten ruin are with ease preveuted ; 
but those strike deadly that epme unexpeeted. 
Massinger. 

INGERSOL made his way home mogdily. He won- 
dered much who the stranger was whom he had shot 
and who had asked so pertinaciously what he had 
done with Jane Brent, 

* }¢ cannot be that an inkling of the real affair 
has come to light,” he muttered, as he came in sight 
of Marehmellow. ‘‘ Dykham cannot have blundered 
this time, after haying served me so faithfully be- 
fore.”’ 

Brownell was pacing up and down the terraee. 

lagersol looked surprised to see him there, but not 
a susjicion of the object of his visit entered his 
mind, 

The lawyer did not:pereeive Ingersol’s approach. 
He had entered by. the side gate, and wae slowly 
strolling up the pese walk’when he eneountered a 
servant. 

“When did the lawyer come?” ho asked, impe- 
riously. 

“This morning, sir. He and two other gentlemen 
are waiting tar yoy to come.home, They said they 
had business with you, and could hardly afford to 
wait.” 

* ‘Pwo other gentiemen\” 

The words had an ominous ring im them. Inger 
sel could hardly repress @ shuddér as he listened ; 
0 elioking off the feeling he started leisurely up 
the walk. 

The leaves rustled beneath his feet, and the tall 
old treés were covered with russet and brown, but 
the Hall looked pleasant in contrast with the gleom 
of Wolfden. 

* This is mine—all mine,” he mused; glanemg over 
the scene. ‘ Mine to enjoy while life lasts, and, be 
that life ever so short, I will manage to spend every 
farthing.” 

As he turned to ascend the stone steps a heavy 
hand was laid firmly on hisshoulder, and a mar ir 
the uniform of @ policeman said, in a deep an 
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“Ernest Ingersol, I arrest you on tho charge of 
murder.”” 

Ingersol stepped back. 

“Tis false—infamous!’’ heshouted, “ I defy you, 
and take me if you dare !” . 

His eyes grew terrible in their expression, his face 
became swollen and livid and great knots corrugated 
his brow. 

The officer still maintained his grasp. Ingersol 
endeavoured to release himself, but in vain. 

* Let me go, tell you. If youdo not this instant 
dake your hand from my shoulder I will send a 
bullet through that villanous heart of yours. Let 
go. | say.” 

But the man of law only hold him tighter, and, 
signalling to his assistant, the handcuffs were 
alip; on Ingersol's wrists and he was forced into 

use. 
Im spite of his resistance he was afterwards placed 
imto's close carriage, and, guarded by the officers, 
conveyed to jail, where he was confined in the 
strongest eell of the prison. 

Late that evening, wounded, tired, but trium- 

geached Chichester, with Jane Brent, 

at an hotel where the surgeon secured 
@ suite of rooms and ordered a hot supper for him- 
self and companion. 
It-wes not until the next day that he called on 
the lawyer. He looked pale and worn, agd carried 


siderably interested in the whole case, from hegin- 
ning teend. In fact, I may say, that she plays a 
most important part in the will of old John Marsh.” 

“The deuce !” 

The lawyer sprang to his feet. 

* You don’t mean to say,” cried he, excitedly, 
“that-that the heiress of Marshmellow Hall and 
the hundred thousand pounds is not dead ?” 

“T mean that very thing,” said Evlim, com- 
posedly. , 

“Will wonders never cease? Explain how it 
happened that you found her, and wheve she has 
been hiding all theae long months.” 

Evlin then related the wholecircumstances, which 
the reader already knows, including his. encounter 
with Ingersol and the manner in which his life was 
saved by Jane Brent. 

“You have had anarrow escape, But, seeing that 
it was the result of your own rashnessin ets of 
alone, I cannot regret the matter,” said Brownell, 
musingly. “I must see Miss Brent immediately.” 

The lawyer put,on his hat and accompanied iby 
the surgeon: visited his young client. 

Jane was flushed, hopeful and happy. She had: 
every reason to be so. She had won the only heart 
she cared for, and was. the undisputed owner.of aa 
immense fortune. 

She possessed beauty, brains, and money, and had 
engaged herself to one who in her eyes was'a prince 
of his kind, 

Byownell bowed low over her tiny, hand, luis. eyes: 
sparkling his;admiration, 

“You have at last couie to have.your own restored 
to’ yon, Miss Brent. I am very glad thia. ia the 
case, and I will hasten to see that you become es- 
tablished.as mistress of Marshmellow. withont far- 
ther delay.” 

“T will not deny that I want:my own, sit,” she’ 
said. ‘“ But there is a matter of more. importance 
than proving my claim to. the hundred thousand 
pounds,” 

“ What is that, Miss Brent. 2” 

“Tt is this, to. arrest aud bring te justiee Dyk- 
ham and his wife, who, te my knowledge, murdered 
Captain Blane and the mate of the'ship ‘ Fire FW,’ 
on the night of the wreck, the-nineteoathiof Noveme 


er. 
“It shall be done,” he replied, impressively, 





CHAPTER XIII. 
No place indeed should murder sauctunrize ; 
Revenge should have uo'b 1 Shai 

DyKHAM was home at last. 

His wife, fearful of the consequences, did not 
mention the escapeof their prisoner. She felt that 
were she to do so her life would be most summarily 
ended by her brutal husband. 

She, however, took the skiff and went im search 
of the eseaped eaptive. 

And she found her not. She discovered the girl’s 
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hollow of the two trees, and the fragments of her 
breakfast, that lay scattered around on the leaves, 
She raged and stamped the ground with her angry 
feet; but passionate lamentations availed nothing, 
and, forced to acknowledge herself beaten, sho 
stepped into the boat again and started for Wolfden. 
Dykham stood on the landing, looking grim and 
“Where have you been all day?” he demanded, 


* Out on the lake.” 

Her voice was as scornful as his own. 

“Ont on the lake? And pray what has your 

donefor food during your absence ?” 
she‘has starved.” 

said be, “I think I must visit the 
‘ It has been along time since 
I saw would like:te hear her rave a little, 


by way 
“ You cannot see her,” she said, firmly. 


* Be careful, madam ! ‘ou must remember that 
Lam master of this house, and if Ftake a notion to 


look at anything or a there is in it I shall do 
80. eal wa 


* You sha . { 

B “Give yelchamee’ ort will rosie you wish you 
a wee WAL ir 
He amv ilisea viee,2nd site screamed 






his arm in a sling. th 

“ Good Heavens! is the matter?” cried hey | tha hougé, and, through 
me o ae ; to replied | we Te keve ; 

“Our mo,” veut 9 .4 x? 
he, with a light shmg of'kis@bonlder, “I think [| ‘Ske again refused to deliver bim. — 
should have beem dead by this time if it had not. With asawage impreoation he a stunning 
been for the auccour of a young lady.” . | blow en thettemple, and, snatching the keys from 

“Ls it posible oouatd the lawyer, “ Amd | har pocket, weut up to tha tower. 
there was a lady up inst. Daring all mythirty Get yourself in readiness, Jane Brest, for I am 
years’ practice Ido not remember ever hawing had come to visit.yor!’’ ho reared, unlocking the door 
a single case but what # woman in some way .or| #04 beldlyentesing the apartment. 
other was concerned in it” Thope wae@e reply. . 

“Indeed! But in this instancethe lady is con- ffe looked around cu for the prisoner. The 


bed was tumbled, clothing lay scattered over the 
floor, and the rope made of the bedding flapped be- 
fore his astonished eyes, 

‘Tt cannot be possible that she has got away,” he 
muttered, searching the room hurriedly. “I wonder 
if her jailer was prevailed upon to allow her to free 
herself.” 

He stalked wtathfully down to his wife: 

“ Where is the prisoner ?” he demanded, furiously. 

“ She has escaped,” replied his wife, tremulously. 

Dykham poured forth:a tenrible volley of impre- 
cations, 

“‘ And you—you helped her off, I dare swaar !’’ he 

seizing his wife by her hair and dragging 
her over the floor. ; 

“ No, no!” she shrieked » “ Dykham, I did nat —~ 
truly, I knew nothing of it until’ she was gono !”’ 

Despite her prayers and groans and tears he beat 
and kicked her fearfally. 

So engrossed’ in his honrible work wns be that he 
did not notice the continued howling of the dog 
chained to the landing, nox did. he. peresive the ap- 
proach of a party of men, who aprangdrom a large 
boat, and came towards tlie scene of action. 

A str hand, dealt him a blow that: nearly: 
knocked off his feet, and when he recovered 
his balance Dykham, saw) hinself! surrounded by 


officers... , 

“ What is up, I:wonder?” hei muttered, pntti 
his hand. in the, bosom of hig, coat, and suddenly 
withdrawing a loaded revolver. ‘“ Jane! Brent! haa 
‘ peached,’ I’ll bet.’’ 

The watched him quietly. 

“That won't do, Dykham. Pat: up thn, pistel,. 
and be peaceable; you'll fare much better,” said one 
of them, in a cold tone, pointing his own weapon full’ 
in the inukeeper’a face. 

Dykham did not mote an inch. 

* T want to know,” he sail, “ by whose anthority 
you come td my house in the way you Have) done 
now. Ladvise you toleaye as soon as you cam, if 
you don’t want a supper of cold lead, aud a bed! to- 
nigitt in the lake,” he growled, resolutely. 

“ We come. by authority.af the magistrate, and, 
in. the name of the queen, to amest you for the mur- 
dex of the wreeked man of the.ship‘ Fire Piy.’” 

“The dence you do, Clear out of thia, and qnick 
too, I. tell you, or you'll wish your wills, were made.” 

‘4 ottioers seemed amused at. the innkeeper’s: 
viorda. 

Thete was a sort of horrible faseination to thom 
in the. manner in which Dykham received, hia ar» 


rest, 

**Bound to die game,” whispered one, with & 
sly wink at his companion. “ Never saw his matoh.” 

The chief made a quick, noiseless gosture. with 
his finger, and simultaneously the men aprang'upom 
the ruffian. ' 

The pistol was knocked from his hand, and in au- 
other instant Dykham was overpowered, his, legs 








solemn voice : 


place of concealment, where she had slept in the 


y 
bound together, and handeuffs lovked oa his wrists. 
tiered 


“The jig is up and the dance is done,” mu 
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she. conquered. villain., “I expeat to swing noxt 
we, but PU not bealono in going: into: the next 
world. with:my neck! stretched. Lhe old wemamand 
(ngersol shall voyage over there with, me,” 

Dashing some water in tho fape of his, wifa, the 
ffiears.soon had her restored to.consciousnass and 
then, conveying their prisoners to the boat, they.shud 
the house, and, locking it,. returned with their eap- 
fives, ta the town and left them in custady, 


—— 
CHAPTER XIV, 
Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most mixaculous organ. Shak 

WIru a party.of | trusty. men Evlin: returned to 
the old imm on the eoast, and searched it thoroughly. 

“Lam determined to probe this matter to, the 
very, bottom,” said he.as they descenedi tha stain- 
case and entered, the narrow, hall that led iste: the 
vaults below. 

Raising the heavy trap-door, a gush of damp, 
noxious air rushed np through the aperture. 

Pansing for a: moment, Evlin lighted a tapen,.and 
taking a pickaxe went down thestaira. The sheriff 
followed with his men. 

Reaching the bottom of the vault they turned to 
the right. of the staircase, 

As Exlin stepped forward. something orunched 
on the hard floor, and a fine thick dust filled his 
mouth and nostrils. 

A shiver ran over hz a8 the flickering light of 
the taper flared brightly over the spot. 

There, on the bare: fioor; lay the fleshless bones 
and grinning skull of @ skeleton, with a worn memo- 
randum book-in the awful hands. 

A tin lamp, empty, and covered with rust, stood 
apon the floor. 

Removing the book from the grasp-of' the skeleton, 
be sat down and opened it, 

The, pages were mouldy and the writing faint, but 
he grew palo with horror as the terrible meaning 
beeamme clearer to hia minds 

“ Whoseever may find.this bookiis hereby changed 
te read. it to the end, andiaea\that justices done ue. 
[, James Blane, captain of the ship‘ Fine) Bly,’ with 
ny mate, bdward. Bradley, and one passenger, Jeane 
Brent, were wrecked on. thigiconst on, the night, af 
the nineteenth of November, 18—. 

“Be it known that I, James Blana, do herein 
sharge the ppd. Dykham, and his wife to be 
guilty of the murder.of the mate, Bradloy. 

“ Hearing a cry in the night, I arose in, time.to 
see his corpse borne out of the room and dowau the 
stairs. I followed them through the corridors, down 
into tltis-vault. Hiding in the shadow of the iron 
staircase, I watched the innkeeper dig a deep grave 
im one corner of this room, and when it was finished 
= threw Bradley’s body in it and covered it over 
with earth. 


* As they were’ filling it up I gwooned away, and 
when I recovered all was still: JF amalone with the 
jead. I have sereamed aloud, and tried, with all 
ny strength, to lui the heavy flagstone that shut s 
me out from life. But I cannot escape. 

_“ They have left the tin lamp, and by its last ex- 
piring rays I now write these lines —- a record of 
their crime, which, with Divine help, will some day 
bring them to justice. = 

“ Now, whosoever may find this: record: ia most 
solemuly. adjured to seek oub and seize upon the 
innkeeper and his wife, and have them tried end 
condemned for the murdex--the murdex of the mate, 
Edward Bradley. 

“Here by the grawe that holds hia, lifcless body, 
where in a few short days my own will decay, this 


. manuscript-will lig, and call for vengeance, As ye 


shall perform the task I haye.allothed, to. yon, 80 may 
Heaven reward you, “CAPRAIN, BLANE,” 

The last page was read, and, with a deep. groan, 
the reader fell back against the wall, 

_ Recovering himself, however, he got up, and, tak- 
ing the taper, looked aroynd the vault. 

‘There it was in one corner, the long, high-heaped 
grave on which no rain had ever fallen, no sun or 
stars had ever shone, 

At a signal from him the mey ‘fell to’ work, exca- 
wing the earth that filled the green, slime-covereg 
mound. 


We cannot explain why it-was, for there ge many | ti9 I've fed and housed and clothed him so fur, as 


singular things in this smgular world of ours which 
ate uvaccountable, but;the corpse they found im that 
dismal grave looked nearly as fresh 49 if/iw had been 
placed there but a few hours befove. 
And Evliy instantly recognized the features and 
clothing to be that of the mate, Bradley. 
. Horrible, stained garments and heaps of wo ulder- 
ing bones were found about the terrible house, wiaich 
ustified the surgeon in deglaring-the innkeeper to 
ve been the author of more than one murderous 
crime, and of which he had sufficient proof to sate 
ng any jury in England. 
. The remains of Captain Blan and the mate were 
interred with solemn ceremonies in the chapel yard, 
and then Evlin returned to Chichester to aasist at 
the trial of the three whose crime-stained hands had 





nearly put.an-end to his own: life and that: of bis 
affianced. 


In the course of a few days: Ingersdl and. the 
Dykhams.wera:bronght: to trial, the Intter for the 
murder of: the mate:of the “Hira Fiy” and. the 
former for aonspiring to. murder Jane Brani.and, at- 
i li of Dr. Eylin, 

einnkee wapring eheam) was no hopaof eacapr 
ing the puatetamentat. is;arimes,, made a confession, 
inelioning. Moreen. 2 Uy, ia. the, eons y 
againat, Miss, {but in. varieug other murdezous 
transactions, including the poisoning of John Marsh, 
in which he had been,the willing tool.of his,avari- 
cious employer. ; 

The ‘thnee were convicted and in a.short time ex- 
piated their crimes on the gallows, 

After her fearful trials Jane Brent was finally es- 
tablished in her rightful home, her birthright settled 
upon her, and her tenantry and neighbours grew to 
love her for her goodness. 

The afilicted‘and the poor, the infirm and'the aged, 
had inthe mistress of Marshmellow a friend who 
never turned a deaf ear-to their woes or sent them 
away empty-handed’ from her: door: 

In the society of his wife Evlin forgets hie crasti- 
ness. He slips quietly out of the cranky ways with 
which bacheloréom invariably endows’ a disciple, 
and to-day Jane points him out'to her- friends as-a 
**modal Benedict,” 

ey Tee END. 
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THE YOUNG LOCKSMITH. 


—_>—__——_ 
CHAPTER, VILL. , 
Arrer due congultation,. and, some weeksof delay 
for various reasona, old, Boissey coupluded to trans- 
fer his workshop.to London, greatly to the delight of 
his ambitious apprentica, whe theaght. he saw. in 
this. move a decided qhange for the betveniin Lis pros- 


Ned had taken his tima and. had eavefally, dis 
seated, tha.chesiclock to. fiad- upon @ critical. disin- 
tegration of the contents.of the steel euter case that 
the combination of the dewice was origiual, ao fax as 
he was.then informed; and, in, his best judgment, he 
concluded that it uvust have been mvented a great 
many years, before he, saw it. 

The priveiple of ite, action was, what he had fon a 
long, time been studying to.arriveat. He hada vague 
idea.of this, through his own experience and axperi- 
ments. 

Now he saw clearly how he could apply this action 
to his own partially completed progese and cantri- 
vance for a reliable Lurglarproof, safe or bank-lock— 
which, being attaiued, his fortuap was.wade! 

But the indentured apprentice wasas yet.mot nine- 
teen years old, 

For two years he had still, to. toil far Boissey’s 
benefit. 

He was willing te give his empleyer the kabour of 
his hands, but he did. neg feel. inelined, te give him 
the advantage of hia brain-work intbiapartioqular im- 
stance, 

Ned was without pecuuiany means. Every shilling 
he carned wag, confiscated, by old, Boissey by legal 
right; and he would conse to his, mejosity, penniless, 
a3 he well, knew, though. be, would thea be waster of 
% good trade, 

He therefore, shrewdly rasolyed-to: keep his regent 
discovery and big other plans entirely, w himselé 

Up to this time—now some months afses Captaip 
Blount’s first interview with. and, proposal ta Boissey 
77Ned Corson, hed, ao. direct intimation from the well- 
Gispoped captain, regarding bis ivieadly iptensions to- 
ward, bin, 

When. Boissex determined to. remove: bis shop tp 
Londop Captain, Blount suggested, that he be per- 
mitted to confer with. the young: man. and iniogm him 
how. aud why. he, waa incliued te. eidi kim, 

“No,” said Boissey, selfishly; “1 can takeeare.o! 








i boy. | have dene so for near four year, haw en’t 


‘So you have, Boissey. But++--” 
“T see no buts im your/plan, The lad is my:’pren- 


I 'greed to, and, whatis his’n's, miye forever two year 
yet. Aren't it so, Blount ?” 

** Yes,” 

* And you know how it is, Ouveon us must he 
master, That's me. If you do: what you want to do 
for him, through me, all right. I gees to London and 
gives him his change. If not—not ; amd there’s an 
endon’t, I don’t care which way it goes. 1 don't 
want to go to London. I will go if J cam see my way. 
If not—not,” 

“Well, have your own sweet will about it, Bois- 
sey. You're a bard fellow to deal. with, but. 1 kaos 
you're an honest man, aud that’s enough. I want the 
boy to get on.and I'll put the money in your hands, 
which I intended giving hiw ouwight, and knowing 








that, you'll. talte good carao’ youuself while you've 
helping: hiw.” 

* Be it so, then, neighbour.” 

“Hell help himself:if you give: am even:chance, 
Boissey. He's:amart,and ambitious.” 

“TL think so, Blount,” 

* I know so, I telliyou” 

And withia a week from this final colloquy the 
locksmith hie preparations for removing his 
goods and chattels towards London, after having first 
gone theve and secured. what he deemed a convénient 
and advantageous locality for the prosecution of jis 
profession. 

The locksmith’s new quarters were. establish! 
in a leading thorough/areiin one-of the busiest parts 
of London, and his-shop was fitted: wp with fresh 
tools, new: lathe, steel planer, and ample modern az- 
rangements:throughout—under the superintendence 
of his. ambitious:apprentice. 

When all was: ready for occupancy the old: siga, 
which had) hung over ‘his: country cottage door so 
many years, upon which were figured the emblims 
of bis trade—the: pasilogit and crossed keys—was 
cleaned and fucbisiied up for use im town. 

At long tinthe old iavtizan tool possession, and Cap- 
tain Blount handed him a hundred pounds in elean 
bank motes to defray all charges ineident to tits 
radical change im business-affairs, 

And; one morning, the passers-by in the busy 
street in the:metropelis, where the. new aspirant for 
public patronage had: established limself, noted the 
clean but well+worn sixn that had been transferred 
from his sea-side shop, in its renovated: state, which 
was placed promiuently ovew his door: “ Boisssy, 
Locksmith.” 

This chauge from the eld routine in the quiet 
country village had been urged upon his master by 
Ned Corsomfor mouths ; bat the determined epposi- 
tion whieb the locksmitl coptinually set up against 
the lad’s: suggestions bad rather disheartened him in 
his endeavours to move the old man im tle desired 
direction. 

4s youug- Ned was notet into the secret of his 
good fortune through Captain Biount’s kindness, «n+ 
therefore knew nothing of the real eaure of buissey 3 
final decision to:\remove to town, he naturally sup- 
posed that his arguments and advice to his employer 
had brought about the regult he had so long aimed to 
accomplish, 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise,” 


said Boissey to himself. “ The boy thinks it’s his 


doings—this move, Let him believe it. It's a good 
thing. It'lhabl work right. And the two years an’ 
more he’s got yet to surve out his time will bring ine 
in a handsome penny here; for he’s got to be a eapi- 
tal workman,” 

Before. he returned and replaced the unique fock 
wpon the ancient teak-wood' ehest the young appren- 
tice took aeourate drawings of all its working parts, 
and studied carefully all the minutia of its admirable 
motion: and subtle.combination. 

These drawiygs he enlarged to quadruple the di- 
mensions of the original, and then he proceeded to 
construct @ warking model of his intended bank-safe 


He had already, several months before this, con- 
tsived a very ingenious end skilfully conceived de- 
sigu for thig purpose, which was strictly origins! 
with him. He had devoted a great deal of time 
and many experiments to the accomplishment of this 
device—but it was incomplete when he cae upoa 
the.old chest4ock atthe lightkeeper'y house. ‘The 
trup principle of the: secret motive power in his in- 
vention was lacking. 

Now he:had discovered it: In his attempted applf- 
cation of this principle of motion to his own model 
hedound very quickly where he had failed of success 
at first, and’ he else learnedthat even this contrivance 
by itself alone would not.accomplish his long-che- 
nished object. 

By a happy conjunction of the best features of both, 

wevar, be was satisfied that hecould uow construct 
a sale-lock that would beat the world, 

* And’ eo you are going to leave us, Neddy ?” said 
Katrin to her long-time companion, one night, at the 
lightkeeper’s humble dwelling, as the two young 
frivnds sat together chatting over the contemplated 
departure of the lad. 

I’m going to London, Katrin, at last,” responded 
Ned. “Ihave for a long while urged this ypon tie 
old man, and finally he lias opened his eyes to the ad, 
vantages that my suggestions will afford him in time, 
‘Fue result will greatly aid mo as well—and help me 
to opportunities for rapid and reliable advancement 
hereafter.’’ 

“IT am glad of this, then, for your sake, Neddy. 
You will grow to manhood soon, and who knows but 
you'll turn out a great man iu your profession one of 
these days ?” 

“ I don’t know abont. that, Katrin. I shall complete 
my apprenticeship under more favourable auspices, 
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at any rate ; and I may one day be able to accomplish 
the object of my hopes—the aim to be a first-class 
mechanic, in my way.” 

“Your wish is certainly commendable, Neddy,” 
continued Katrin. “ You've got along nicely so far, 
they all say ,and I’m sare your ambition to excel in 
your chosen avocation will not flag now. You will 
always have the heartfelt good wishes of your friends 
here, and I trust you will be prosperous and happy in 
your new sphere,” 

“Thank you, Katrin. I shall always endeavour to 
merit the good feelings of those who take an interest 
in me; and above all, believe me, your continued 
sympathy and friendship,” 

“So you feel now, Neddy,” replied Katrin, with a 
dash of coyness. “ But, Ned, one of these days you'll 
perhaps get to be noted. Your name will come to be 
known, perhaps famous, as an artizau,a master work- 
man, and inventor maybe, Then you'll have no time 
to think of the humble, quiet country folk of your 
younger days—least of all of the poor little girl-waif 
of the lighthouse.” 

“ Why, bless you, Katrin, I’m not going to leave 
the country !” rejoined Ned, and he took her slender 
fingers fondly in his own hard hand as he spoke. 
“1’m not leaving you for good, you know. London 
isn’t so far away but that f shall be able to come and 
see the old friends again—and often I hope.” 

“*Qut o’ sight out o’ mind,’ Neddy; you know 
it’s an old saying. You'll soon become engrossed 
with your new duties and surroundings, and you'll 
find little leisure for those who can’t be of service or 
profit to you.” 

“ When I forget you, Katrin, I shall have ceased 
to remember any one in this wide world,” rejoined 
the lad, earnestly. ‘‘ No, I will come back; and my 
friends, who have been so kind to me here in my 
poor boyhood, shall at least never have it to say 
that Ned Corson, the poor locksmith’s apprentice, 
was ungrateful for or unmindful of their favour. 
Never, Katrin |’ 

‘* When do you leave us, Neddy ?” 

“Three days hence. And now good-night, Kat- 
rio. I will run over again to-morrow.” 

Next day Ned went to the lightkeeper’s lowly 
dwelling again, and the morrow being Christmas 
Day, when he would be entirely at leisure, he once 
more visited Katrin and passed the latter part of 
the day and eveuing in her pleasant society, 

By invitation of the grateful captain he dined at 
Blount’s mansion, where the good, old-fashioved holi- 
day repast was enjoyed by the poor apprentice right 
joyfully, after which he retired in company with 
Katria for their humble home, and spent the final 
hours of his stay in the village with her. 

“The years roll round, Katrin,” he said, “and 
this season of pleasure never comes but it brings to 
my remembrance the time when I was cast upon this 
rough shore, in the midst of the ‘great storm,’ a help- 
less baby! I knew nothing of it, aud can never know 
how those to whom I belonged must have suffered. 
But | have so many times heard the painful story of 
the wreck that when Christmas time arrives I am so 
sad while everybody else seems so happy.” 

“It was many years ago, Ned,” replied Katrin, 
sympathetically. 

“Yes. But cannot forget that this day, sixteen 
years since, was a frightful one in my poor history. 
Now, however, I am ready to leave the spot.” 

“ And no doubt very gladly.” 

“ Yes—and no, Katrin. In a business view it is 
best. Socially, 1 am not happy. I call to mind that 
you spoke of probable inconstaucy the other night, 
Katriv,” said the young man, shyly. “I’ve been 
thinking, since, that your condition may perhaps be 
changed, in the future, in some way that neither you 
nor I can now conceive of. Who knows? You have 
often told me you were ignorant of your birth and 
parentage. Who can say how soon you may turn 
out to be the child of wealthy or noble parents, for 
instance? Then—when you'rea fine lady, and come 
to possess a fortune, say—would you be likely to re- 
member the poor locksmith’s boy who has so often sat 
with you beside the wld brown chest here, and talked 
of his and your hopes, Katrin ?” 

“ ] shall never be ‘a fine lady,’ Neddy,” said Katrin. 
“T shall surely never tumble into any fortune! But, 
whatever lot is in reserve for me, I shall never for- 
get the gallant youth who twice saved my life, Nor 
can I evef cease to be his grateful, devoted, constant 
friend!”’ added Katrin, with genuine bheartfeit emo- 
tion. 

“Thanks, Katrin, many thanks—and, trust me, 
I shall always think of you with lively pleasure here- 
after, wherever! go. | am off at daybreak to-mor- 
row. So—good-bye!” 

Thus the youthful companions at the lighthouse 
separated. 

Early next morning Ned left his dull country home 
for London, 

The days that succeeded Ned Corson’s departure 





from the village passed wearily away with Katrin 
Delorme, who found herself quite alone now at the 
lightkeeper’s dwelling. 

She missed the cheerful face and entertaining con- 
versation of the lad, but she was hopeful that he 
would come to see them—as he hinted he would do 
—very often. For, although old Blount and his ex- 
cellent wife treated the girl very kinily, they were 
too old to be very agreeable associates for her. 

Katrin had now come to be nearly seventeen, She 
had as yet been but imperfectly educated. However, 
she had made the most of her opportunity, and was 
not a dull scholar. Yet, as she came to womanhood, 
it was desirable that she should become more accom- 
plished, for she was growing to be very beautiful— 
her mind was good, and she was anxious to study and 
improve herself, 

One day she broached the subject gently to her 
aged protector. 

“ All the girls of my age, Mr. Blount,” she said, 
“are far ahead of me in general knowledge and 
accomplishments. I wish I knew as much as the 
captain's daugi.ters do, and could embroider and play 
the piano and converse as prettily and intelligently as 
they can.” 

* You are not go old, darling, as my brother’s girls 
are by several years,” said her protector. “If I had 
as much money as he has saved, you would long since 
have had the benefit of steady, good instruction, and 
would have been as polished as his daughters are.” 

Katrin, of course, regretted the kind old light- 
keeper’s poverty, but she availed herself of the ad- 
vantages that were at hand, studied the harder, and 
was thankful for what instruction she could get. She 
was ouly a poor waif, and “ After all,” she said, cheer- 
fully, “ what does it matter? I shall never be any- 
thing else! What do I want of acquirements in my 
sphere? It is just as well, Bus-——I do wish Neddy 
would come again to see us,” 

Neddy didn’t come. He quickly became en 
in his labours in town, and his time was continually 
occupied in the shop. Whenever he had an hour’s 
leisure now, by day or night, he devoted it to the 
development of his pet scheme, 

Old Captain Blount watched Ned’s progress in 
town. He felt a deep interest in the lad’s success, and 
he often spoke of him in his family. 

“ Clever fellow is Ned Corson,” he insisted. “ He'll 
make his mark by-and-by, be sure of it, girls.” 

“ Did you see him when you were up in London, 
recently ?”’ inquired Katrin, who chanced to be at 
the mansion one day when Ned's name was men- 
tioned, 

“Qh, yes, beauty.” 

“ And is he very well?” 

“In excellent health,” 

“ He hasn’t forgotten us, I hope?” 

“I think not, Katrin.” 

“ Did he inquire for us ?” 

“ He asked after you, I remember.” 

“Did he? And you told him, captsain——” 

“ That you were as bright as a diamond—in capi- 
tal trim—cheerful as a bird and handsomer thau 
ever.” 

“Oh, what nonsense!” exclaimed Katrin, blush- 
ing. “Now, what did he say? Did he send any 
word—or message, captain ?’’ 

“I don’t seem to remember anything special,” said 
the old sea dog, provokingly, “No, no. He on’y 
said, ‘Give my love to pretty Katrin Delorme, and 
tell her 1’m comin’ to see her shortly ’—or something 
o’ that sort,” 

“Then he’s coming down ?” 

“ Yes, by-and-by. He’s very busy just now. Old 
Boissey’s got a heavy job o’ work on hand, and em- 
ploys four or five extra hands, But none of 'em can 
do what Ned can—and the old skinfliut knows it too.” 

“I'm so glad he’s coming to see us,” said Katrin, 
again speaking of “us,” aud not of herself, 

The captain pinched her dimpled cheek, and laugh- 
ingly said : 

* You like the locksmith’s apprentice, Katty, eh?” 

“ All the girls here like him,” she replied, shyly. 
“ Why not, captain ?” 

“They should, indeed. He’s a bright lad—a good 
boy, and he’ll make a good man.” 

But Ned was busy, and he did not come back to the 
old country home. 

Katrin watched for him, waited patiently, hoped 
for his return, but mouths passed away, and still Ned 
did not show himself. 

Had he forgotten Katrin Delorme? Not at all. 

Tue hard-toiling apprentice gave himself no time 
for recreation of any kind. All day Jong he stuck to 
the shop. Old Boi-sey afforded him no relaxation. 
He was too busy. Boissey was making money now. 
Never before in his experience hai he been doing so 
well, And his faithful, earnest, plodding, accom- 
plished apprentice was his best and ablest helper by 
far. The boy had no time therefore to thiuk of 
aught save business. His evenings he spent upon his 





own darling scheme, which was being developed 
slowly but satisfactorily. Nobody knew aught of his 
secret and least of all his employer. It went for- 
ward, however. 

He completed his working model and then com- 
menced to make a large safe lock of polished iron 
and steel. 

It was his first instrument, complete, upon the prin- 
ciple he had himself discovered and wrought out. 

But this job was a work of time. And though it 
moved along months elapsed before he finished it to 
his mind, 

Then he had got to be past twenty years old, In 
less than another year he would be Bd 

Free legally, free frem farther apprenticeship bon- 
dage, free from old Boissey, free to go and come and 
do as he liked, free to announce the result of his years 
of study, toil, experiment, and brain-work, and free 
to enjoy the benefit of his steady application and 

nius, 

As he occasionally thought of all this he remem- 
bered also beautiful Katrin, and~then he thanked 
Heaven for his bright prospects, took fresh courage, 
and went straight forward, 

His exacting old employer did not fail to observe 
the growing usefulness and enterprize of his faithful 
apprentice, but he took care uever to mention what 
the generous sea-captain had done to push on his 


fortunes, 
(To be continued.) 


RED HELM. 
—— 


CHAPTER XI. 

Botu Faith and the cabin boy, who were by this: 
time quite hungry, were glad to obtain the fruit, and 
also to hear that it was eo plentiful in their vici- 
nity. 

The three ate heartily; then Brenton and the 
cabin boy went forth to obtain leaves to make a 
couch upoa which Faith might obtain the rest she so 
much needed. 

There were plenty of large leaves to be plucked 
from the trees, which, in some places, grew quite low 
on this island, and a sufficient number having been 
at last collected by them they returned to the cave, 
and soon prepared a couch for the young woman. 

“We will keep watch outside while you sleep,” 
said Brenton. 

Faith, however, endeavoured to persuade Brenton 
and the cabin boy to first go to sleep while she stood 
watch. 

Brenton would not consent to this, aud with the 
boy he left the cave to stand watch. 

The two had not been long at their respective 
posts when both fancied they heard a rustling in the 
shrubbery not far distant. 

“ Stay where you are,” said Brenton, in alow voice, 
“while I go forward and ascertain the meaning of 
that noise.” 

Accordingly he hurried forward, and, creeping 
through the shrubbery a short distance, lay still and 
listened. 

At first he heard no repetition of the noise, but 
soon he fancied he caught the gleaming of a pair of 
eyeballs, which were like sparks of fire in the shrub- 





ry. 

Glutehing his dagger firmly, he rushed towards 
this object, and, stretching out his hand, caught at 
something, to which he held firmly. 

“ Let me go! me no make harm. Me lost way in 
the woods!”’ croaked a boyish voice. 

Brenton drew the speaker iuto the moonlight, and 
discovered that he was a Malay stripling not more 
than thirteen years old. 

* You say you lost your way in the woods! Why 
then were you sneaking about here, watching us?” 

“If you let me go, me tell! Me too much frigh- 
tened while you hold me,” 

Brenton at once released the lad. 

“ Me lost my way,” repeated he. “ Me hear some- 
body walk here, aud so me look to see if not my 
friends.” 

“I have no doubt your friends are lurking some- 
where about here,” said Brenton, “and are only 
awaiting your return and report to come here and 
pounce upon us,” 

“* No—not so,” answered the boy, in a truthful, in- 
genuous manner, which almost dispelled the suspi- 
cions of the young man, 

“ Where were your friends when you last left 
them ?”’ 

If the boy at first seemed a little disconcerted at 
this question he quickly recovered his self-posses- 
sion, and answered, calmly : / 

“‘hree miles away from here, going back to the 
ship. They not find you, and so they say they go 
back.” 

Brenton looked the boy steadily in the face, half 
doubting the truth of his assertion. 
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He turned aside, reflecting on the subject, when 
he was suddenly startled by a wildcry from the cabin 
boy—a quick, sharp, warning shriek. 

Turniug quickly, he perceived that the Malay 
had drawn a dagger which he was in the act of 
plunging into his side. 

He had but just time to escape the thrust by spring- 
ing back; then he made a grasp for the lad, who, 
however, eluded him with the quickness of lightuing 
and darted into the shrubbery. 

Brenton pursued a short distance, but he did not 
an se follow far from the place where he had left 

aith. 

The boy soon disappeared from his sight, doubt- 
Tess to join Lis friends, who Brenton now concluded 
could not be far distant. 

“You had a narrow escape, sir,” said the cabin 
boy when the young man returned, 

“Yes, that fellow was as treacherous as a cat. 
But for your warniug cry he would doubtless have 
accomplished his purpose.” 

“I saw him justin time. I had my eye on him 
from the moment Le appeared, Afier you last spoke 
to him he put his huud to his breast, and then, 
seeing him draw it quickly forth, I at once divined 
that he had done ah order to obtain a knife.” 

* We must get away from here as soon as we can,” 
eaid Brenton, “The fellow will inform the other 
Malays soon, and they will be after us.” 

7 So I think,” said the boy, “ but where can we go 
now.” 

“There is a boat here, fortunately. We will take 
to that, and trust to thechance of being picked up.” 

The two entered the cave and awoke poor Faith, 
who, worn out by her late exertions, had sunk intoa 
profound slumber. 

On hearing the bad news Brenton had to commu- 
nicate the girl shuddered, 

“Tt seems as if there is no rest for us,’’ said she. 
“Tam afraid they will overtake us after we put to 
sea in the boat. But what are we to do for paddles 
or oars?” 

“ There are, fortunately some oars in the boat,” an- 
swered Brenton, ‘‘ aud the boy and I can pull easily. 
After we get out of sight of this coast, which is the 
main thing, we can let the boat drift on, We can do 
no betteras we have no sail.” 

“ True,” said Faith, “ aud may Heaven, which has 
yeehes over and befriended us thus far, continue to 

0 80, 

“It will,” said Brenton, confidently, for his was 
one of those natures which always look on tle bright 
side of danger or difficulty. 

“You have had no sleep,” said Faith, tenderly. 
“ You need rest.” 

“Never mind me,” answered the young man, “I 
can go without my share of sleep occasionally.’ 

They left the cave and at once proceeded to the 
boat, in which they were soon seated, Brenton and 
the boy exerting themselves at the oars with right 
goodwill, 

They had thus proceeded about a hundred fathoms 
from the shore when they heard a fierce yell, and be- 


held about fifty Malays on the beach, shouting and, 


screaming at them and brandishing their knives and 
spears, 

They soon disappeared, however, to seek their 
vessel, probably, and start ip pursuit. 

Meanwhile Brenton and the lad continued to ply 
their oars with such vigour that, in a short time, 
they were out of sight of land, the current being 
now in their favour, 

“The wind at geet is against the Malays’ pur- 
suing us,” said Faith, “I wish it would hold so 
until we can be picked up.” 

“So do 1,” answered Brenton, “and I think it will 
hold as it is until morning.” 

“By that time we may see a sail,” said Faith. 

“ Yes, we may,” answered the young man. “ I be- 
lieve we are about in the track of the East India 
vessels,” 

“ Weare. 
made.” 

“What is that away off there ahead of us?” in- 
quired the cabin boy. 

“That is a sail,” cried Brenton, after he had risen 
and taken a good survey. “Iam sure of it, and I 
hope it may prove a frieudly one.” 

With renewed vigour they again took to their oars, 
erry their boat directly for the stranger, 

As they drew nearer, however, a fog settled on 
the water, hiding the welcome object from their sight. 

“That is too bad,” said Faith. “I was in hope 
we should reach that vessel without any trouble.” 

“So was I,” answered Brenton, “ but we may as 
vee continue pulling, as the fog may clear before 

ong.’ 

“ It does not often last many hours in these regions,” 
said Faith, 

The fog, however, instead of lifting, seemed to be- 
come thicker every moment, 


I know that from observations I have 





Before morning Brenton and the cabin boy stretched 
themselves in the bottom of the boat to seek repose, 
‘while Faith stood watch. 

So deep was the slumber of the twain that they did 
not wake till some time after morning. 

‘‘ How now ?” inquired Brenton, rubbing his eyes. 
“Have you seen anything more of that sail ?” 

“Nothing,” was the young girl’s sad reply ; “the 
fog has not cleared yet, but, doubtless, soon will, I 
daresay. 

“ Hark!” cried the cabin boy, bending his head to 
one side in listening attitude, “I thought I heard 
a noise like the creaking of yards off there in the 

0 Ned 

Sn listened intently to soon distinguish the sound 
to which tho speaker had alluded, 

Faith turned pale. 

“T don’t like that noise,’ shesaid. “I may be de- 
ceived, but it seems to me it sounds like the creaking 
of the yards aboard one of the Malay vessels.” 

Brenton smiled. 

“ There is usually but little difference in that sort 
of noise,” said he. 

“Yes, but the shape of the Malays’ yards, and the 
way they are fastened iv the sliugs, cause them to 
2h more nvise than those of Euglish craft.” 

“You are doubtless right,” answered the young 
man, “but I hope you may be deceived in this in- 
stance.” 

The cabin boy rose at this moment, peering through 
the fog. 

$ There !” he cried—“ there she is—a vessel of 
some kind, I can just make out her sails looming up 
through the mist.” 

“ Ay, and she is coming this way. Down to your 
oar, boy, down.” 

The lad at once betook himself to his oar, Brenton 
doing the same, and the boat was directed out of the 
track of the approaching craft. 

As she came on her yards 
quite plainly visible. 

“Tt is one of the Malay schooners,” said Faith. 

“ Pull ahead!” whispered Brenton to the boy, at 
the same time making such a powerful stroke with 
his oar that the boat shot ahead some fathoms. 

“ They cannot see us now,” said Brenton; “ we had 
better stop pulliug.” 

This they did, lying on their oars, and watching 
the half-shrouded hull of the Mulay schooner as she 
dashed on, her crew unconscious of their vicinity. 

“ We are safe now, I trust,” said Faith, when the 
craft had vanished in the fog. 

“Now, if we could only come across that other 
craft, I doubt not that she would prove a friend,” re- 
marked Brenton. “ But ‘there is no evil without its 
good,’ for this fog hides us from our enemies, who 
will doubtless be out of sight before it clears.” 

The fog showed some signs of clearing, for it was 
now lighted by the rays of the sun, which was high 
in the heavens, and the wind was blowiug freshly. 

Half an hour later it began to break here and 
there, revealing patches of blue “y: 

“1 hope it will last a quarter of an hour longer,” 
said Brenton, “in order that we may beso far astern 
of the Malay as not to be discovered.” 

Eagerly the occupants of the boat watched the 
mist, as it gradually receded from the surface of the 


and masts soon were 


sea, 

At last it cleared, and the horizon was visible on 
all sides. 

Far away to leeward a mere speck, evidently the 
Malay vessel, now was seen, while to windward, dis- 
tant about a league and three quarters, was the 
other sail which had been observed on the previous 
night. 

Brenton at once took to his oar. 

“Come, my lad, a few more pulls and then we will 
signal yonder craft, which I have no doubt will pick 
us u Mid 
The boy readily obeyed, and the boat jogged 
heavily on her course through the sea. 

At length Brenton veutured to make a signal by 
fasteniug to the end of his oar a kerchief, which he 
waved about his head several times. 

Ere long this signal was answered by the appear- 
ance of the distant vessel’s flag at the maiumast 
head, where it was waved up and down several 
times. 

“ We are seen!” cried the boy, joyfully. 

“ Ay, and yonder vessel is frieudly,” said Faith. 
“T know that by the manner in which she answers 
our- signal.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” said Brenton, “and I 
trust we may soon be picked up.” 

The vessel now was seen heading towards them, 

As sh» drew nearer Brenton pronounced her a full- 
rigged ship—a merchautman—and Faith coincided 
with him, 

* Whether she be English or not I cannot deter- 
mine,” remarked the young man; “ but that she will 
prove friendly there can no louger be a doubt.” 





The occupants of the boat watched the ship as she 
came on. 

When she was within a league of them they made 
her out to be an Englishman, as it was the English 
Jack she had hoisted at her main, 

On she came in stately majesty, scattering the 
water from her noble brows, while her tall masts 
bent beneath her great spread of canvas. 

Faith clapped her hands as joyfully as a child. 

“She is doubtless homeward bound,” said the 
young woman, “as she was heading to the eastward 
when we first signalled her.” 

“TI think as you do,” answered Brenton, “and am 
very glad for your sake, as you will thus see old 
England again.” 

Soon after the ship was close alongside, when she 
came up into the wind with her mainyard aback and 
several seamen standing in the waist, one of them 
holding a rope ready to throw to the fugitives. 

Brenton caught the rope as it was thrown, and 
secured it to the bow of the boat. 

“Castaways?” inquired the captain, when the 
three were aboard. 

In a few words Brenton explained to the captain, 
who, being one of those hearty, good-natured old 
tars often met with in the merchant service, at once 
sympathized with him, 

Svou a pleasaut woman came up from the cabin, and 
en introduced to Faith and Breutun as the captuiu’s 
wife, 

While they were conversing the vessel’s mainyard 
was braced forward, and she was kept on her course 
towards the East Indies, whither she was bound, 

“I trust our perils are over for the present,’’ said 
Brenton to Faith, when he found himself alone once 
more with the young girl, 

‘T hope so,” she auswered ; “ but that is something 
one is never sure of at sea.” 

Three days later a terrific gale pounced upon the 
“ Lion,” the name of the merchantman. 

Her fore and mizen topmast were carried away, 
and the captain was obliged to run in under the lee 
of @ promontory in the bay of a pleasant island, to 
save his craft, 

While here, all hands, including even the cook and 
steward, went ashore for a supply of fresh water. 

They had not time, however, to fill their casks 
when they suddenly beheld the ship drifting away 
from them out tv sea. 

She had parted her cable, which was not very 
strong, owing to some defect in the links, and was 
now being carried rapidly off by the current. 

Brenton, the captain’s wife and Faith were the only 
persons aboard, ; 

There was no boat left to them by means of which 
they could gain the shore, and they were therefore 
obliged to stand and see the vessel fast leaving their 
shipmates behind, without the power to get to them. 

Brenton, however, had the presence of mind to take 
the exact bearing of the island and jot it down in the 
ship’s log-bouk. 

Meanwhile the craft, carried on by a strong current, 
continued to drift, with great velocity, out to sea. 

“My husband, my husband!” cried the captain’s 
wife, wringing her hands, “ what will become of 
im ?” 


The faithful creature, woman-like, thought nothing 
of her own peril, but only that of her husband, left 
on a far-away island in mid ocean. 

“ Don’t despair, madam,” said Brenton ; “the wind 
may soon change, when I trust we shall be able tu get 
back to the isiand where your husband has been 
left.”’ 

This afforded consolation to the poor woman, and 
when Faith also comforted her she dried her eyes 
and strove to appear cheerful. 

Meanwhile the wind was blowing a strong off-shore 
breeze. 

Brenton watched anxiously for a change of wind, 
but he saw no prospect of this at present, 

He went aloft and lowered the main-topgallant sail 
and the topsail with his own hands, that the craft 
might gain a good offing, so as to be brought up to- 
ward the island when the wind should change, 

Ere long a heavy fog, which had been gradually 
gathering, settled on the sea, hiding the shores of 
the island from sight. 

The captain’s wife then seemed more despondent 
than ever. 

Brenton went up on the main yard to peer through 
the mist, thinking he heard a noise not far distant, 
as of another vessel approaching. 

Leaning far over, with one hand grasping the 
shrouds, he suddenly beheld tiie outliue Of the Malay 
schooner, scarcely three ships’ lengths distant. 


(To: be continued.) 








Measurine A Treg. — The Canadian way of 
measuring a tree is said to be as curtuin as it is 
grotesque. You walk from the tree, looking at it 
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me 
from time to time between yonr knees. When you 
are able to see the top in this way your distance 


from the root of the treo equals its height. 


MAURICE DURANT. 
a 
: CHAPTER XL. 
Oh, weary heart, that lomgeth for the day! 
Oh, weary heart, that panteth for the nights 
still breath ! 
Where lies the succour? where the solaeco? Say! 
Death! it answers, sadly, Death ! 
Yea, were I lying whore the sen -sand lies, 
A thousand lengthy fathoms deep, 
That voice would wake me from eternal sleep, 





Aud, like the last trump, bid me rise, 
Wu. my readers graciously deign to seat them- 
selves.on the novelist’s magic carpet, and let it carry 


them—whither ? 

To a wide expanse, limitless as fat as the eye can 
gee, a world of bright blue sky, spangled with stars 
and lit up by a glorious moon, whose rays fall upon 
a boundless carpet of magnificent flowers. 

Flowers to the right, flowers to the left, flawers as 
far as the eye can reach: one boundless prairie of 
Heaven's earth-jewels, one splendid meadow, soft 
as velvet, dazzling as a cluster of precious gems 
without an owner save the solitary trapper, the fleet- 
foot Indian, or the wild animals that browse upou its 
bosom and fly across it with swift foot at the approach 
of man. 

While we gaze lost in wonder and awe three 


épecks appear in the gray liorizon and gradually | 


grow nearer. 

They are horsemén—rough, sturdy sone of the 
prairie and the mountain, tanned by the sun, hard- 
ened by the continual struggle for the necessaries of 
life, trained to deeds of daring by their incessant 
warfare with deadly and nevet-ending foes. 

Attired in garments composed of rough calico, the 
hairy skins of the prairie wolf, and the tanned Liide of 
the buffalo—the animal which provides them with 
both food and clothing — their rough beads covered 
by caps cut from the hairy coat of the deadly grizzly 
bear, and their legs cased in mocassius, stripped from 
Indians that had fallen beneath theif smooth, stiining 
rifles, these Mexican trappers look fieroer than the 
beasts, and by tho tawny sons'of thé forest are more 
dreaded. 

Coming along at a speed which only a Mexican 
horse Could maintatn,.and oly a Mexican—the finest 
fider in the world—or a trapper, could sit tlitough, 
steed and rider seem oné, yet as they dash through 
the bright-hued flowefs they could at a tvord ring 
their flying horses to a halt and fling themselges 
from the saddle, 

Beyond them, glistetifog in the tays of the sum- 
tier urdon, lay the Rocky Mountaing, whose suotnits 
ate always hoaty with eternal snow, whose holes 
and caves aré the homes of the. brown and the fear- 
ful grizzly bear. 

Making direct for this high rape of mouutains, the 
three riders skirted a little to the léft, aud, eud- 
denly palling up besids a biigit, shallow steam, 
which meaiders through low :véks and found the 
base of @ cluinp of dark trees, leapt frota their horses, 
and two of them commenced, without a momett’s 
delay, to cut down some dry branches wherewith to 
make a fire, While the third fastened the bridles of 
the horses by meats of pegs driven into the ground 
with one heavy blow of his axe. 

While one tended the fire, heaping up branch after 
branch, and piling stones round it in the shape of & 
round stove or grate, the other two unsaddled the 
horses and took from the capacious sadille-bags some 
dried buffalo hams and bread, and proceeded to étect 
a gipey tripod over the cratkling blaze. 

From this tripod they stspended a piece of rope, 
and stuck huge slices of the buffalo meat upon a hook 
attached. 

This doné, and three Masks filted from thé stream, 
the nen tiréw themselves down beside the fire — 
their riffes close at hand—atd watched their supper 
cooking. 

Neither of them had spoken as yet, each going 
through his allotted share of the work with taciturn 

éarnesthess, but, how that they Were stretched at full 
length, one of them, the tallest, boked up, and, ad- 
Gressing the pian Who had been tending the fire, 
Baia: 

“ Caifos, lrow came you to miss.the old one ?” 


“Aek it when you see it—1 can’t tell. I’ not 
used to running ’em; eh, Bill ?” 

“ ¥er ain't,” replied the third, curfly, ‘his keen 
eyes, lank jaw, and nasal accent proclaiming him a 
Yankee, though he rode, shot, and hanted ‘with the 
same daring and excellenee as ‘bis Mexican com- | 


‘ 


panions, 
&-gone supperless to bed, | guess.’ 

*'There are more buffaloes this side of the moun- 
teitts ?” 


lus lucky Alph pricked the cow, or we'd 
’ 


| "tween the warm skin, Next day we got astray, | 


“TI calculate not; they airdue south now, Thar’s 
only grizzlies aud a browtie now and then mp yer.” 
“flum!” granted the Mexican catied Alph. “4 
have geen the Great Hunter drop one on this very 
spot.” 
ic Ay, ye might, but why?” retorted the Yankee. 
® Why, cos he'd druv "em from the south, Yer may 
star, but I’m speakin’ tatval trath. I’ve see him 
hunt a head ’cross the flow’r prairie til they were 
diuv to the mountains, and there pick his bull and 
drep *im.” 

“The Great Hunter can do everything, Dost mind, 
Alph, when he dropped. the griazly up beyond the 
hills 2” 

“ Ay, ay,” reiterated Alph. “That were nesrly 
my last b’ar.” 

“Tell,” said the Yankee, curtly. 

“Carlos speaks of the time when I joined the trap- 
pers down south for buffalo hide and beaver. *I'were 
their second trip—and winter. We had Wailed op 
stream from the egst without luck to speak of, and 
parted in couples to.spread out. Carlos and I were 
lotted off together, e started‘for the pine forest, 
while the snow was coming down like lumps of ice. 

“ At night we crept beneath the drifts, and covered 
our heads with our cloak, for fear lest the snow 
should get to our insides and freeze our hearts. Two 
days of this, and the horses died; we ate ‘em, and 
got on by tramping. Third day Carlos dropped a 
red doe, which lasted us another night, creepin’ ix | 


and was for turuing off or back—the snow bad 
ceased—when I heard a roar, and vext minute a 
grizzly was coming down on me. ‘There was not | 
time to do more than fire, but I lodyed « bullet in 
his shoulder. It dida’t stop him—worried him up | 
more likely, for he came down like thunder and got 
me in his arms. Carlos bad n6 more ‘powder; my | 
rifle was beneath me. I said an Ave and gave 4 
uietly ; but just as the animal wére-ohoking me 
if heard @ shoat, and, looking ap, saw a trapper riding 
a tall b’ast, come dashing up.. He was sfesred to 
fire, for the U’at was twisting round, and ‘he might 
have dropped nie as likely ae the grizzly, but when 
he éatie close he leapt down, atid, swinging bis axe 
round his head, strack the b’ar ’cross the nozzle. 

“It drépped me like a‘fiot cal, and turned. on ‘him, 
but .he, quick as lightning—I uever saw it better 
done—ont wih a loug towle and ripped the beast 
up. Before the claws did more than take the akin off 
his back it dropped dead as a nail. | 

“Whien I come to he Was goné, bat Cutloe had | 
seen him. before—there’s no forgetting Him—and | 
said.it was the Great Hunter.” 

The Yaokee took down otta of the slites antl com- 
mented eating, the others following his example. 

“Seen hitn since?” he asked, die five minutes’ | 
eating and stating at the fire. 

Catlos nodded. 

“Ay, thrice. Once with a couple of redskivs 
tracking @ painter, onée scouriug across the hills 
after deer, aud another time sitting bedide a stream 
watching for beaver, Always alona; extepting for, 
the dog—dog never away.” 

“T remember once,” sald Algh, taking a flask of | 
spirit from his pocket, and, after drinking from it, 
handing it to his companions; “I temémber once, 
when the Reds were on the war trail, that if one 
mentioned the Great Hunter’s name they uttered a 
yell. He never misses, néver forgets, and shows no 
mercy to @ foe, But a friend—well, it ain't e 
gtizzly or a handfal of redskins that will stop the 
Great Huuter if one needs him.” 

“When did ye hear 0’ un ast?” asked the 
Yankee. 

“Five years back, before the great flood, Since 
then no man has seen him. The redekins sny a 
grizzly dropped him across youdor. Ont Wabe, the 
gray-haired trapper, says helives'still, and will come 
to the prairie once more; nay, more, Red Serpent 
swore'by his father’s grive-that he stw him, this fall, 
down by the White River, sharing I” 

“ Can't beliave Injurs,” said the Yarikee, 

“Ay, trath néver touches their tongue,” replied 
the Mexican, filling @ short wooden pipe with black 
York River, and lighting it with a brand. 

Tho others followed his example, awd soon the 
fragrant aronia of tobacco jdined the smoke of the 
wood fire. 

For half an hour they smoked fn sflence, then, 
ome by one, they curled themselves up im their 
ny cota and rolled over, grasping their deadly riffes, 
to sleep. 

Suddenty, ‘before a coupto of houts Had elapsed, 
the American raised his head, and, lifting his rifle, 
sat up in a listenmg attitude, 

The slight noise he made roused his companfons, 
and in a second all three were listéning futently, 
rifles grasped and eyes on the watch, 








wolf 


“Cayote,” said the Mexican, meaning the prairie, 


The Yankee shook his head, and, listening fora 
few seconds longer, said, suddenty: 

“T's doz.” 

Instantly the three crept a little distance forwara 
and fell fall Jength, with their rifles pointed in the 
direction of the noise, ready to strike death at a 
single shot, if need be. 

Clearer and clearer came the peculiar blowing of 
the animal and the regular sound of its four feet 
upon the flower-ground, and in a few minutes a huge 
mastiff bounded at them, and gave forth a savage 
growl. 

The next minute @ horseman flashed into the 
bright moonlight, and, flying down towards the 
men trappers, called the dog-with. one sharp, ring- 
ng ory. 

The dog bounded back, uttering a peculiar noise, 
and the‘horseman, evidently understanding it as a 
warning, pulled up short and half raised his rifle. 

As they pointed their death-dealing weapons at his 
clearly detined form they could see every feature in 
the bright moonlight, 

“ Ho-oh! Don’t let ’ee see a feather 0” ye, or he's 
off. It’s the Great Hunter!” whispered the Mexican, 
who had recognized him at a glauce. 

The horsemen thas motionless wassplendidty made, 
with a tall, lithe figure set off to the best advantage 
in the rough costume, half trapper, half Indian, the 
hair tufts to bis legs and sérafe flying in thre wind, 
that also swept the long black, wild, unkempt hafr 
from bis grand fave, which was splendidly shaped, 
though much léss tanned than a rte wordy usually fs, 
and bore marks of suffering and hardship in the dark 
lines round the steru mouth and deep-set, flashing 


eyes, 

For-three mindtes he stood motionless, then, epur- 
ring his magnificent horse forward. rode towards the 
object which had excited the dog's suspicion. 

As he came close on to them the three men sprang 
to their feet, and, lowering their riflés, stood at his 
horse's tread, 

The Great Hantér, for that was the only name the 
trappers and Indians knew him by, raised his broad 
brimmed Spanish hat and touched his breast sharply, 
while he called the dog to his side. 

“ How many ?” he asked, in low, deep tones. 

“Tiree,” replied Carlos. 

“ Trapping ?” asked the horseman. 

“ Hi,” said the Yankee, “ Air you for‘fur?” 

r The horseman shook his ‘heat, ant pointed to the 
re. . 

* Have you mest?” he said, wearily. 

“ Ay, ay!” said the three, eagerly, in # breath, 
“ Buffalo steaks. Will ye join?” 

The horseman nodded, and rode forward towards 
the fire, the three men exchangiog meaning glantes 
as they followea, 

Merely throwing the bridie across tis horses 
mane, the Great Funter sat down besfde the fire, 
silently looking at the steak which the Mexican, 
Alph, placed on the hook. 

When it was done he ate about half of ft and 
guve the rest to the dog, 

Then‘he rose, walked towards hfs horse, and re- 
turned to the fire with the bridle on his arm, 

“Tf skins are what you s¢ek,” he said, addressing 
the three trappers, “try eastward, by the Squaw 
Fall; this is one from the Hollow,” and, taking a 
valuable fur from his saddle-bag, he placed it ou the 
spet from which he had just risen, and, with a grace- 
ful wave of his hand, sprang upon the horse, called 
to the dog, and rode away at a swift gallop. 

“ That's him,” said the Mexican, Alph, pi¢king up 
the’ skin, “aud that is always how he gows. Never 
& word too much—and always a fur or @ piece of 

old,” 
is Ant he crossed himself devoutly. 
* > * * 

Meanwhile the horseman rode swiftly on and gain- 
ing the thick pine forest dismounted from his horse 
and entered it. 

As he did so a panther sprang past him—the dog 
with a growl darting after it. 

The huntsman’s eyes lit up, and he raised his 

e. 

A sharp clang, a fierce yell, and the panther 


dropped. 

The ttunter reloaded, calmly beat his way through 
the undergrowth, and knelt down beside tho dead 
boily, over which the dog was standing growling. 

“A fine fur,” he mattered. “’T will serve to,pay 
for another supper when food runs short.” 

With a sigh he took out his long bowie and com- 
meticed skinning it, occasionally pausing iu his task 
to listen to the bowl of the wolves and the whiz of 
the bats. 

When the skin was separated from the body he flung 
it across the horse’s back, wiped the bowie knife upon 
the high thick grass, and once more went on his way, 
the horse and dog following in his footsteps, 

After half an hoar’s wandering round the thin part 
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of the forest the solitary huntsman emerged at the 
foot of a low range of hills. 

A stream lay in his path, 

Calling the dog to his side and removing the saddle 
and skin from the horse, he swung them across his 
arm, and pushing aside a bush that hid the month of 
a cave, entered, and threw down the saddle and the 
skin upon the floor, which was partly covered with 
dry grass aud undergrowth, 

Raking this together into a corner, the huntsman 
threw himself down at full length and closed his 


eyes. 

But though he-bad ridden far and fast, undergone 
enough hardship since he had last lain full length to 
weary an man to death, sleep would not 
visit bim, and with a.weary sigh he rose aud wandered 
into the open air. 

There, standing with his grand, sorrow-marked face 
towards the fast-falling stars, his thoughts found 
words, and unconscio he murmured : 

“Nearly two years! Who would have believed 
it so difficult to forget? It seems a lifetime since 
that short dream mocked me into a false h 
ness. Happy!—ah, was ever man happier? It 
was heaven on earth! Now,” and he groaned 
as he looked round at the dark forest;-the heavy 
mountains, and the drear stillness broken only. by the 
bard breathing of his dog and the slight movement 
of his bosec’s heule amongst the grass—“now ft iis 
life and torture! Oh, Heaven, that 1 mightdie! Thou 
knowest how I have sought death ip a thousand 
shapes, & thousand forms, thou knowWest that I held 
my -hand when I might have taken the life my 
wmotherenrsed me with, but yetthy merey would not 
eend: by dent's own hand the glad release from 


this never-enting azony, this never-dying memury of }, 


the pest! e\is.ehe now, I wonder? Is she 
dead? . If 0, perhaps from one of those stars she 
looks down bs? gran. for me, For surely her pity- 
ing heart cannot be. glad ifher gentle eyes can see 
me here, alone, praying for death that.1 may be near 
her or find forgetfulness. Oh, Maud, Maw@t if thou 
livest I pray Heaven to-send thee happiness—I, who 
never prayed for myself, pray for thee-—pray for 
thee !”” and, dropping“ his hesd upow his heaving 
bosom, his closed lips muttering some indistiuct 
words, he walked slowly back to the cave, and, 
+hrowiag himself appa the bedef fora aad grads, once: 
more soeglit ¢heap, 

This time it came to him, and graduslly the: lines 
apon, his face softened, his mouth quivered,amd he 
fell into a deep slumber, 

Presently, however, he tossed frem side .to side, 
and bis lips moved mpidly, andianddenly witha groan 
he spraug to his feet, dud with drartiug eyes and 
white face evied, while Le parted the tangled heir 
‘from his forehead: ; 

“She-called mel My Maud! . Leome!—T come! 
—I;come!” 

Still calling upon her name, witlntwewbliug fingers 
he the hersa, spraug upou its! back and darted 
across the,plain.as if she preinie beliind bim:were on 
five and she flames already singing his done’s hoois. 


a 


CHAPTER XL, 
Ney, Death shall wuite besitle the door, 
Nor stay, although he look lier/o'er. ‘Murlowa 
dnd they lived happy’éver'aiterwards. 
Old Petry: Tale. 

Tue, ray@ of, the setting sun:stole turough the hace 
urtains. of the si 
upon the gronp aroaad. 

Seated atthe ‘head, looking. more beautiful than 
ever, though gad. end sarrewiul, was Lady ‘Carlotta 
Oludleigh, her arm sustainivg the\pillow upon which 
«ested the lily-like face of Maud. 

Ou,.the other side of the bed stood Sir Fielding, 
bis eyes moist, his; lips, quivering, The, aad yoons 
that have passed over lis head, since we saw bim 
last Lave weighed down his shoulders and turned his 
@'ay hair to a perfect white 

Ly him stands Chudleigh awd Lady Mildsed, bosh 
with wet eyes and sorrowful frcen 


At.a small table leans the physician, pewring out a 


glass of medicine. 

Every,miaute or60 he looks towards the bed and 
éhen at his wateh, 

No one moves, and for some time no one apraka, 

Then Air, Fielding walked neiselessl y rownd the bed 
aud whisperedtremulonsly ito the physitian. 

The doctor shouk dis head, 

* Leannot tell whethershe is batter,or worse,” he 
replied, in a low voice, ‘She may die like. this for 
days without, change. hen itcomes, wir Figld- 
ing, it, will be the crisis—the turaing-point bane way 
oF tlie ohher,’? 

“She isso weak;” moaned. the sdrrowing | father, 
while the tears coursed down his cheek. 

The dootor shook bis head, regve:fally. 

“She is, she is,” he said. “ Who could be,othes- 
Wise with so long and. wastiug an illuess?” 


sick-rvoom and fell pecoss,the bed aud | 


Sir Fielding walked back, and the physician stole 
to the bedside, and bent over the lovely face that 
might be an angel’s before the sun quite set, and 
watched the lips closely. 

* She has not spoken—the lips have not moved ?” 
he asked of Carlotta, anxiously. 

She shook her head sadly, and whispered back: 

“No; she has not spoken since the night, a month 
ago, when she called for him.” 

* * * * . 

The same sun that smiled upon poor Mand’s 
wasted face lit up the road from London, and fell ip 
a bright, glorious stream of crimson wu a horse- 
man, who, with the perspiration pouring from hie face, 
urged his steed with lash and epur almust to racing 


pace. 

At the foot-of « hill leading to the next town of 
Wi he slackened pace—of a necessity—and, 
lifting soft, wide-brimmed hat from his brow, 
muttered: 

“ Nightiall before I can reach it, What in Hea- 
ven’s name possesseeme? AmImad? The people 
look at meas if they thought-me so! What am [ 
tearing like a demon along the road—what——Ah, 
"tis useless. How can | argue with the intense long- 
ing the maddening desire to reach the place? Since 
the might Dheard her call the lenging has consumed 
gay soul like fire. If she be dead— Away with 
tlre thought! or I shall be mad indeed.” 

Having reached tho summit of the hill, he once 
more urgel:the horse at its full speed. 

At 9 toll-gate the man, before he stooped to pick up 
the eoin the bespattered homeman threw him, stared 
with astonishment; the landlert of the wayside inn, 
® mile beyenil, called his wife to stare after him; a 
passing shouted to him to stop; and a 
mounted l tried to bar his way; but, like a 
man riding for life, he-looked neither to the right nor 
the left, but-eped on. 

The sun shukand the clouds of night rolled up 
thick and majestic. . 

The'tired, jaded steed commenced to breathe pain- 
fully and falter at the bit, and, groaning aloud, its 
rider, at last obliged to acknowledge to bimself that 
the animal could go no farther, pulled up at the 
lighted window of a little cottage, aud dismounted. 

The next inn was a mile on. Ho must lead the 
exhausted steed on, and leave it flere till it could 


now it staggered as it stood ani looked ready to fall. 

While he stopped for oue moment, deciding what 
course 40 pursue, the cottage door opened, aud man 
walked hurviedly out, saying: 

* Ah, doctor, you be cowe at Jast; only just in 
time—only just in time.” 

The hofsemau turned, ‘and the man seeing ‘his 


foaming steed, said : 


the doctor. We have-sent for him aud the pairson, 
fior a body esiis likely not to needayther on “em if 
80 be a8 they doan’t come quick.” 


look that gave plade to a grosn as his conscience 
reminded him of bis duty. 

“Ay, nigh dead, sir. I'm thinking that he’s only 
kept up through heaving made his mind up not to die 
till the painsdn comes. . He ¢semsa good vit oneasy ~ 
somebhin’/on his mind loike, and do keep moauin’ 
ad squeemin’ loike, that I do wish the pairson ‘ud 
come.” 

Phe hopséman’s; head sank \apon: his brenst, then 
he looked at the herse and up te road wistiully, and 
with an impatient sigh said: 

“Tama clergyman, my man, I wilhseé the dying 
man if you wisu.” 

* Puank ‘ee, six,” said the man, evidently not ex- 
peeting a clergymen in such mud-bespattered gaiters, 
* P'raps you'll walk thie way, sur.” 

The traveller tied the bridie of the horse agaiust 
the wouden fenge,iaud followed the man iuto the 
cottage. 

For some few moments the dim light did not re- 
veal the low bed and the dying meu stretched upon 
it, and wheu the traveller saw them he removed his 
hat and walked towards ite head. 

A woman in the room at that moment stepped be- 
fore; the candle, and ge thoroaghly obscured the 
man’s face. 

Whew he heard the approaching footstep the dying 
man reiged Linself en his elbow and gasped: 

“ Are you the—privst 2” 

The traveller’ siaried slightly at the voice, 

“lam a clergyman,” he said, gravely. 

“ Ab,” said thedying man. “ Not a priest. What 
is the difference? What—matters it? Cutue closer, 
Soh! b-I am*dying; going fast, Fever—fever, 
starvation, and-—-are, you bistuuiag?—remorss! To 
morse! "Pig that’s Killiug me before my time. Ke+ 
morse!” and, repeating the word aguin with an aceon! 





of agony, hej fell bavk upon the bed, 


be fetched. There was no fear of its straying, oven | 


mistake touched his fotehead, and, staring at the, 


* Bag pardoe, your honour; but I thought it were | 


* Dying ?” said the horseman, with a hesitating , 
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The traveller stooped over him and tried to see 
his face—his own had grown strangely moved—but 
the light was still hidden, 
Presently, while the man. still lay recovering 
strength to speak, and the traveller stood watching, 


the door opened and two persons entered —the clergy- 
man and the doctor, 

The owner of the cottage hastily explained the 
state of affairs, and bowing courteously to the mo- 
tionless figure at the head of the bed they ap- 
proached. 

The doctor bending down took the dying man’s 
hand, butat his touch he raised himself again, and, 
slowly shaking his head, gasped : 

mei Seo late, too late! I—l—want the priest ; the 

t!’? 

At this the traveller drew back, and the priest, who 
had just entered, took his place. 

a “ Father!” gasped the dying man, clutching at lis 
and, 

“My son,” replied the priest. 

*T am dying—dying fast. Holy Mary, spare mo 
until I have confessed. Father, listen—uo, no, let 
them stay. I want them to hear. I waut 
Listen! My name is Lorenzo Spazzola. Ah! who 
is that?” he gasped, as the traveller suddeniy 
started, uttered a low ery, and bent forward for a 
moment. 

“* Nothing, my son ; proceed,” said the priest, who 
had not noticed the cry at the announcement. 

“T—~I—am Lorenzo Spazzola, an [talian —~” 

Here he breathed hard, and looking at the doctor 

med for him to write, 

@ doctor took out his note-book, and wrote 
dewn the:statement word for word as it issued from 
the panting lips. 

“I wish to confess, before I die, my sins, espe- 
cially two great sins. I—Holy Mother! Father, I 
shall die before—before I— Write, write. I am 
the husband of Felise Faustine, who died, was mur- 
dered, two yearsago iu the Black Pool at Grass- 
mere! Write, write! Quick! Hold me up. I— 
wo—plotted to marry her to a rich young Huglish- 
man. She was a fiend, a beautiful fieud, fond of 
drink, faithless; I was tired of her! {le a mere 
infant at Venice. She livedas his wife, and, mad- 
dened by her bad conduct, he fled from her. [ 
planned this. [followed him to England, followed 
and tracked him. I forged her certificate of death, took 
it to his house one stormy night. I—I[oly Mother, 
give me breath, spare me—these—fow moments. 
Felise, the women, my wife, traced me here. She 
wanted to frighten the money from the Englishman, 
who believed himself to be her husband. She had 





| lieard he was to be married, and gave me the slip— 


caine, tramped down to Grassmere, wont up iu the 
storm, to the great louse on the hill, saw him, got— 
liim—to walk into the forest with her, I followed, 
and watched, watched them toyetier In the soaking 
rain; saw him give ber money, waited till he had 
gone ”—lere the man’s voice grew excited and harsh 
—*‘ tracked her footsteps, and,” rising in the hed with 
uplifted arm, “ran my stiletto through her bosom !” 
The priest started, the doctor turned pale, but the 


| figure at the head of the bed stvod like stone, im- 


moveable, motion!ess, 

The dyiog man with another effort raised him. 
self and fixing bis fast-glazing eyes upon the priest 
continued more faiutly aud with greater difficulty: 

“TIT emptied her pocket of the gold, aui—and 
dragged her body to the pool, then trainped back te 
London aad hid. I knew I was safe,’ he went on, a 
cunning leer distorting his livid face. ‘1 knew that 
they would fix the little business ou him, and—ah! 
ah, they did, the idiots. He could wotcommit murder. 
—though he fired on me once. Tey offered a re- 
ward for his apprehension, he had fled the tight of 
the murder, thiuking the woman was jis rightful 
sposa, ‘but they could ‘not tale him--no, wo, Lacian 
is too fleet—too swift to be tracked by such slow 
dogs! Futher, that is all, You ‘have written all, 
doctor, Give me the paper—hold my land, I—IL will 
s-i-gn it.” 

The two men, pale and petrified with horror, kuelt 
down, one held the book while the other supported 
the thin, wasted, blood-stained haw!, 

The murderer slowly penned his name, * Lorenzo 
Spauzola,’ aud at the last letter sutk back ov the 
bed, struggling for the last susp. 

@he pricst hastily wrote his name as Witness and 
the ductor his, then looked up and swid : 

“Ts there any other witness?” 

fhe traveller,.as if awakening from a trance, 
stepped forward. 

* Que more,” he said, in hollow, broken tones, 

“ May L ask your name, sir?’ said the priest. 

“ Maurice Durant,” replied the deep voice, solemnly, 

As its tones reached the dying mau's ears he 
sprang up in bed, and with startiug eyes ported his 
jean, quivering finger at the dark, sobre form. 

“ ‘That's him!’ be shrieked, ia an agony. “Phate 
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bim—Lucian—Maurice—come at last. I knew he 
would. He has come to take me away!” 

With a long, despairing wail the blood-stained soul 
of Lorenzv Spazzvla fled from its miserable tenement. 

“Maurice Durant!” cried the doctor, starting to 
his feet. 

“Ay, Maurice Durant, sir,” said the traveller, 
sternly. “Take charge of that confession, sir, as 
you would your own soul and follow me to the 
nearest magistrate, Sir Fielding Chichester,” and 
dasling out he leaped upon the priest's horse, which 
happened to be nearest the door, and sped away. 

The doctor, bewildered and half frightened out of 
bis life, got upon the other and gallopped after. 

* * * 7 « 


Manud’s fair face still rested on Carlotta’s soft 
pesere the loved ones still stood watching round the 
ed. 
The sun sank, the room grew dark, the shaded 
lamp was lit and the doctor grew anxious, 
n . - crisis is coming,” he said, “ coming quickly. 
mn § ee 
“If what?” said Sir Fieldiug, almost mad with 


ef. 

“If she calls for any one, and he or she is not here 
or cannot be produced, 1 cannot auswer for the conse- 
gences.” 

Sir Fielding groaned. 

“What makes you think she will ask for some 
one ?” he said, in a whisper, 

* Because,” replied the doctor, “she has always a 
wistful expression upon her face, a watching, waiting 
look, sometimes hopeful, sometimes despairing. See, 
now! Iam inclined to think that—ahem—the per- 
8on’s absence has been the cause—not entirely, mind, 
but the primary, principal cause of the danger, If lam 
right she wiil immediately, ia coming to conscious- 
ness, ask for bim,” 

Sir Fieldiug hid his face in his hands and prayed. 
His agony was almost unbearable. 

Chudleigh came and placed his hand on his shoul- 
der and whispered some words of comfort. “The 
worst had not come—she wasstill alive; while there 
was life there was hope,” striving to gain consolation 
aud strength from his own words, 

And the sorrow-stricken father once more returned 
to the watching. 

_ Presently Carlotta lifted her disengaged hand—the 
sign agreed upon between the doctor and herself— 
when Maud moved. 

The doctor glided round and sank on his knees 
beside the bed. 

“She opened her eyes for a second,” said Carlotta, 

tears streaming from her own, 





(on, ON FOR HOME AND LOVE.] 


The doctor nodded and looked anxious, 

* Sh—sh !” 

The large, mournful eyes opened once more and 
fixed themselves on Carlotta’s face. 

At that moment a noise was heard in the court- 
yard, and Sir Fielding turned angrily, fearful lest the 
slightest souud should disturb the beloved child, and 
bent forward, 

Keeping her eyes fixed upon Carlotta’s face, the 
beautiful girl murmured, faintly : 

* Has he come?” 

Carlotta’s tears dropped fast, and her bosom heaved. 

“TI dreamt he was coming—I heard his voice. I 
am sure he is coming. If he is alive he would 
not be so cruel as to let me die without kissing me ; 
if heis dead he is the angel Heaven is sending to 
carry me away, and I shall be in his arms, against 
his breast once more when I am dead——” 

Sir Fielding hid his face. 

Chudleigh sobbed like a child, while Lady Mildred 
left the room, unable to bear the scene longer. 

The sweet, faint voice died away, and the thin, 
snow-white hands crossed themselves upon the lily- 
like breast. 

They thought that Heaven had taken her, but Car- 
lotta still held her against her bosom, and suddenly 
the large eyes opened again, and the lips sent forth 
a low, wailing cry: 

** Maurice! Maurice!” 

Before it had died away the door opened noiselessly 
and a tall, mud-bespattered figure, with white face 
and flashing eyes, sprang toward the bed, thrust Oar- 
lotta away, and, clasping the lovely form to his breast, 
murmured, with a flood of tears, in a voice broken by 
sobs: 

“ Maud—my darling—I am here !” 

She fixed her eyes upon his face with a glad smile 
and with an effort placed her white arms round his 
neck, and, leaning her face upon his breast, mur- 
mured : 

“I knew Heaven would send you, Maurice—I knew 
Heaven would send you alive!” 
7 s * 

“Live!” exclaimed the doctor, half an honr after- 
wards, as he grasped Sir Fielding’s hand and wrung 
it nearly off iu a vain attempt to keep the unpro- 
fessional tears back, “of course she will. There's no 
earthly reason why she shouldn’t live to be as old as 
you or I,” 

as s * s a 

We have a suspicion that all we say after this our 
readers will peruse somewhat impatiently. ‘* When 
@ man’s tale is told,” says an old proverb, “he should 
go and hang himself,” but we feel within our heart 





that though very near our end there is still a vestige- 
of our task left unfinished, and novelists have their 


‘ ideas of duty as well as other men, 


Let us then, in almost as few words as we have 
needed for our apology, assure our readers that the 
doctor’s words proved true, and that Maud Durant, 
with her husband and a sweet-faced copy of herself 
can be found either at the Rectory or the Hall all the 
year round. There will be no difficulty in finding 
them, for it is only needful to mention their names at 
any of the cottages for ten miles round to bring dowa 
a blessing upon their heads and learn their abode, 

The Retreat too, the home of Mr. Chudleigh—not yet 
baronet, thank Heaven, Sir Fielding being as well and 
hearty as ever, having changed little save in trans- 
ferring his love for his books to his little golden- 
headed Maud, who calls-him “ grandpapa,” and is 
happier sitting on his knee than anywhere else—the 
Retreat, I say, is a well-known place, and the Right 
Honourable Mr, Chichester—he is a statesman 
now—and Lady Carlotta are as well beloved and 
very nearly as popular as the Durants. 

They have a bright-eyed girl and a Turk of a boy, 
who has already fallen in love with bis cousin Maud 
and generally addresses her as his little wife. 

The Folly, that monstrosity which so long annoyed 
Sir Fielding, exists no lonzer, having been purchased 
and pulled down by Mr. Durant, who is reputed to be 
as rich as an Indian nabob, and, judging by the way 
in which his strong hand never falters in its magni- 
ficent charity to all who come withimits reach, report 
this time does not speak falsely. 

The former owners of the now vanished Folly have 
taken their wealth and pomposity to a well-known 
watering-place, at which their two daughters, each 
‘my lady’ now, are the reigning queens. We hope 
the Gregsons are happy, but, judging from the little 
experience we have had—not personal, we confess— 
of the sort of happiness enjoyed by persons who think 
it is only to be found in money and prosperity, we 
doubt it. 

Master Tom has married the barmaid at the “ Anns- 
leigh Arms,” a showy girl, whose chief recommen- 
dation to him was her extreme weight and confidence, 
and he has managed to win a small handicap at a 
well-known race meeting, 

Of course Mr. Gregson cut him off with a shilling 
wrapped up in an anathema, and his mother and sis- 
ters are not allowed to hold any communication with 
him. But he does not care a “ pony ” for that, he 
says, and declares he is happy in his own way. 

‘And, after all, no one can be more than that in this 
world. 





THE END. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


See 
CHAPTER I. : 

The plover's scream rings shrill and harsh, 

The mists are rising above the marsh 

Like the lubouring breath of the battle affair, 

When the souls of the murdered thicken the air, 

A wipe, steaming, sparsely wooded, desolate 
marsh lay with the sullen sea upon one hand and a 
lonely road upon the other; and over the marsh, 
toiling laboriously to gain the road, wended the soli- 
tary figure of a man. 

His appearance was indescribably miserable, He 
was shocless and clothed in rays. A broken manacle 
still clung to one of his bare ankles, ‘ ‘ 

His rough-bearded face was greatly emaciated, his 
eyes hollow and bloodshot with suffering and hunger, 
and his whole frame shook as with ague. 

Men of this kind were not unfrequently sought 
after and captured in these Romney Marshes, as 
they are called, The convict ships often anchored off 
this portio of the Kentish coast, and sometimes the 
caged criminals made their way to the land and 
plunged into the morass in a blind, desperate effort 

escape, 

The man grumbled and groaned as he dragged 
himself wearily along, and at length, when within 
sight of the very road he sought, sank down upon a 
little mound of turf, utterly exhausted. 

“Hang the luck that separated me from my pal 
last night!” hegroaned. “ With his long head and 
ready wit he might have piloted us both to safety. 
Hang him! I'll bet my head he’s safe enough him- 
self by this time, with never a thought of me. They 
told me there was a smithy on this road. If I could 
only reach it, I know I’ve money enough to get old 
clothes and have this infernal iron knocked off my 
shanks, Oh, Heaven, how it burns and hurts.” 

He got on his feet again, groaning and quivering 
with pain, and managed to reach the road. 

It was a winding one, but, at one of the nearer 
turns, he caught a glimpse of a smoking forge, with 
the red sparks flying ont from measured strokes, 
and something like hope glittered in his poor, hollow 
eyes as he staggered feebly on. 

But at this point he heard the clatter of hoofs, 
and found himeelf pursued by a horseman, who came 
gallopping furio after him, and shouting at the 
top of his voice: 

‘Help, help! murder, murder! Stop the roffian !” 

The poor man made a weak attempt to plunge 
into the morass once more, buthe was ridden down 
beneath the trampling hoofs, and the rider—who 
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[HUNTED DOWN.] 


appeared to be , goalies by his dress and mien— 
sprang from the saddle. 

“Help! murder! help!’’ roared the gentleman, 
using his lungs as though his life depended upon 
their power, though in exactly what peril he stood 
from the battered being who writhed helplessly and 
seemed utterly bewildered by the violence and sud- 
denness of the attack it was difficult to understand. 

The gentleman continued to cry out lustily, and 
the smith himself, hammer in hand, followed by 
several men, came running out of the shop and down 
the road. 

“ What be the matter, sir? Did this ere tramp 
try to rob yer?” 

“No; but I fear he has done murder. Secure 
him at once, and give me time to catch my breath !” 

“ Ay, that we will, sir! Like enough it’s from 
the prison-ship to the gallows you’ ve got this time!” 

Released from his first assailant, the convict stag- 
gered, to be surrounded by the smith and his com- 
rades, who pushed him roughly about, and threat- 
ened him with their brawny hands. 

* Hullo!” cried one of the men. ‘“ There be some 
men coming through the fog. They mun 
marines from the prison-ship, comrades!” 

They were the marines. Their measured tramp 

w louder, their forms loomed out more distinctly 
rom the now thickening mists, and presently an 
officer and half a dozen soldiers formed part of the 


group. 

“ That is the fellow!”’ said the officer, advancing 
with a grim smile, and clapping a pair of handcuffs 
upon the wrists of the ane who as yet had said not 


a word, and still appeared completely bewildered. 
* He escaped with a pal last evening, and, though 
we have missed the keener of the two, we must be 
content with what we have caught. There’s a 
— -] reward due to the captor. Which one of you 
is he?” 

“That is the gentleman, sir,” said the smith, 
pointing to the horseman, who had had ample time 
to recover his breath, but who still appeared to be 
greatly excited. 

“TIT was riding up from Folkestone,” said the 
gentleman, “and just after entering the marshes, 
about. a mile beyond there, I heard repeated cries of 
‘Murder!’ issuing from a heavy clump of timber be- 
tween the road and the sea, A few moments later 
I saw this ruffian dash out of the thicket. He 
threw away something like a bludgeon as he did so, 
and, dashing over the marsh, disappeared in a lesser 
thicket near by. Satisfied that some dreadful deed 
must Rave peen committed, and Aver intent upon 
capturing the apparent perpetrator than investigat- 
ing the nature of the supposed crime, I followed 
him as well as the nature of the soil would permit. 





He escaped me in the lesser thicket, however, and I 
searched in vain. I was making my way back to: 
the other thicket, from which I had heard the cries, 
when luckily I saw the fellow, or one like him, near 
this spot, and making towards the road. I regained 
the road myself, dashed down it, and trampled him 
down, at the same time giving the alarm whieh. 
brought these worthy men to my assistance. I could 
almost swear that this is the identical person whom 
I saw run out of the thicket and throw away the 
blood-stained stick.” 

* Blood-stained! How do you know it was blood- 
stained, if yer didn’t have it in yer own fist ?” 

Every one started. 

It was the prisoner who had spoken. 

Desperate, hunted down as he was, he had in 
some degree regained his self-possession, and the 
terrible suspicions which were thus deliberately 
and circumstantially being thrown upon him seemed 
toinspire him with sudden nerve and acumen. 

His accuser seemed taken aback, and then turned 
red with anger; but the simple question was so 
sudden and pertinent that every eye was at once 
turnéd upon. 

“Well,’’ said he, with a short laugh, “ if this is a 
court of inquiry, and I must answer such a respec- 
table examiner as you, my prince of convicts, I do 
not know that it was blood-stained. My excitement 
made me throw in the adjective unwittingly.” 

“ Any one might do so,” said the officer, satisfied ;. 
while the prisoner appeared to relapse into his for- 
mer state of bewilderment. 

As he did so, however, he growled, speaking to 
himself rather than to any one else : 

_ “I don’t know nothin’ what the gent’s been talk- 
ing of. I ain’t been near onter no thickets, but come 
straight over the marshes from the sea.” 

“This must be looked into at once,” said the 
officer, brusquely. “Men, it’s too late to return to 
the ship to-night, as the tide is out, and the quick- 
sands bare by this time; so we'll quarter in the 
village until morning. The prisoner shall be guarded 
in the swithy-there, while three of you accompany 
this gentleman and me to the spot he speaks of.” 

* With all my heart,” cried the horseman. “ Let 
us unravel the mystery at once.” 

“ Might I ask your name, sir ?” 

“Guy Falkland,” replied the other, after some he- 
sitation 

“Falkland! It isa noble name in these parts.” 

“T know it, and am therefore proud of it,” said 
the stranger, imperiously. ‘1 have been abroad for 
many years,” he added, with more condescension, 
“and was on my way to Falkland Towers, to visit 
Lord Falkland, my uncle, when this troublesome 
interruption occurred.” 
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Every one fell back with instinctive respect. _ 

“ Will you honour us by leading the way, sir?” 
said the officer of marines, while the prisoner was 
being conveyed toward the shop of the emi 

* Certainly!” And the gentleman leaped lightly 
upon his steed, 

The smith, wpon regaining his shop, blew up the 
fire brightly, but did not resume his work upon the 
anvil. 

‘Lhe prisoner was guarded by the marines in one 
corner of the shop, and maintained a sullen silence, 
while the smith’s men gathered about him in half- 
whispered consultation. 

‘An’ think ye there ha’ been real moorder done ?” 
6alc one, 

The smith shook his head mysteriously. 

“ An’ if there ha’ been moorder done,” said another, 
“the prisoner’ll na’ be sent back to prison-ship, 
but’ ll be taken up to the castle, to be examined by 
my loord, eh?” 

The smith nodded hig head. 

‘They ought to be in here soon naw,” said an- 
other, looking out of the door, “ The fogs be heavy 
on the marshes to-night, an’ it mun be dark in an 
hour. Ah, an’ by Jove I believes they be coomin’ 
now! I see the fash of the sodgers’ lanterns in the 
hollow.” 

No others looked out, but all awaited in silent 
suspense. 

Mingled with the sound of approaching hoofs they 
heard the tramp of men, heavy and dull, as if they 
-—~ a burden among om ls 

They entered the grimy little place, upon 
the ground a lifeless , over whose face a hand- 
kerchief had been cast; locks of snow-white 
hair struggled out from beneath its folds. 

Every one stood around it for some moments in 
speechless horror, 

Yhen all eyes were turned instinctively from the 
body to the forlorn creature under guard. 

A flash of the nerve he had fermerly displayed 
seemed to return to him. 

Not being restrained, he walked forward as 
ateadily as his feeble condition would permit, until 
he stood directly at, even touching the feet of the 
corpse, and looked down upon it without flinching. 

“I’m a poor, miserable cove what never had no 
learnin’, and as was brought and bred up all my life 
in wice and crime,” he said, lifting a gaze which 
came strong ‘and earnest from his hollow eyes, “ but 
as Heaven is my witness Ff never Killed no one in 
my life, and I never before set eyes upon this poor, 
forlorn body. Amen.” 

Friendless, tatterdemation as he was, there wag 
a species of dignity in his utterance; and even the 
ough smith regarded him with some respecs. 

“Lam near dead with eold, hanger, and want of 
aleep,’ continued the prisoner, speaking more feebly, 
“ an’ whatever yer do with me, # yer'fl let me sleep 
for a few hours before this warm fire I'll blegs, yer 
im my heart.” 

He did not wait for permission, but threw himeelf 
at length on the blackened earth, alongside. the 
corpse, and between it' and the firo; and in afew 
minutes was breathing heavily in the profound 
slumber of extreme physical exhaustion. 

The slumber was no counterfeit. 

He seemed to sleep as soundly—almost as 
solemnly and sacredly as the still figure of the mat- 
dered man beside him. 

“Can no one recognize the body ?” said the officer 
of marines, breaking the silence with an effory. “J 
have not yet deemed it advisable to examine it. for 
any papors ‘that may be upon it, and the face js dis- 
figured out of all hope of reeognition.” 

“Oh, it is horrible—too hortible,” groaned tho 
stranger, whose face was now noticed to be white 
asa sheet. “ From his garb he was also a gentle- 
man of high quality.” 

“ Gentleman?” said the smith, advensing slowly 
to the side of the remains, ‘and now for tho first 
time opening his lips ; * the prisoner will neither be 
taken back to the prison-ship ner ap tp the castle. 
The murdered man is, or was, my lord, the Baron 
of Falkland!" 

“What! the baron—~my uncle?’ almost screamell 
the stranger. 

He clasped his hands to his brow, and then fell 
fack in a swoon. 


Senanvovens 
CHAPTER If, 

Still, es of old, the sunbeams clance 
Along those towers of alu rowuenee ; 
Sull, as of old, those towers fling back 
The sunbeanus from their bastions blacia, 
As down was flung the knightly gaze 
In the long-vanished feudal age; 
Nor modern maid nor modern dame 
Can e'er those ancient towers reclaim 
From the old: memories that fall, 
Lil ivies, ‘round each massive wall. 

In the dull October weather the shadow of death 
geemed to linger about the dark old edifice of Falk 
Jend Towers, though the pomp of the funeral of its 
murdered lord was over, gud the old baron himself 
slept with his fathers in the gray chapel at the 





lower end of the stately avenue that swept up from 
the marshlands to the wooded hill upon which the 
castle itself was situated. 

Seated by one of the broad oriel windows that 
opened directly upon the melancholy woods, and 
sadly watching the sere leaves in their flight, was 
the figure of a lady in adeep mourning dress. 

She was scarcely twenty, and her graceful blonde 
ree fy en) y= ema cae 
thousands utiful women. 

A firm step on the deep carpet of the chamber 
caused her to turn her head. 

The blush that suffused her cheek was not one of 
pleasure. ; 

“ Well?” she said, in a weary, mechanical tone. 

“ My dear cousin,” said the gentleman who had 


intruded upon her—and who was none o' than 
the horseman who figured in the first chapter—‘* I 
learn with the atmost from good Mrs. 
RUNG hor Nensany-cxvanadice tahoe 
8 i ow, any you 
a to make I shail be to hear. 
let us be familiar and cousinly, not 80 
“Pardon me! You will address meas ‘my lord,’ 


if you are too-ilinatured to call me “ cousin. 

I cannot realize that you are my cousin,” broke 
out Lady Forenee Falkland, impetuously. “ True, I 
was but a child when he left us, ten years ago, and 
agen resemble him as he a but 


was blithe and merry, while you are dark and 
stern. J—1 do not believe that you are my cousin 
you are an 


Guy—in spite of your proofs, I 
im sir!” 


, six 
he had acisem as she spoke, her eye kindling, and 
her frame vibrating with 

Lord Falkland tarew himself upon a sofa, and in- 
dulged ina low, sardonic 

He wasasingularly handsome man, aotoverthirty- 
two or three, tall and strongly built, with classic fea, | 
tures, — a small, eee head covered with 
close-curling, jet-black hair. 

But his laugh, though by ‘no means harsh, had 
something peculiarly unpleasant abou’ 16; and a 
eertain sinister, unsympathetic atmosphere’ sur- 
rounded him, and went with him. 

** Now, how ecreditable,a thing it would be for me 
just to forego my dignity for once, and humour and 
pet the mettlesome little lady as I used to do ten 
years ago! I'll doit!” 

“ My lord seems to’be so amused with himself that 
he will probably be best alone,” said the lady, mov- 
ing towards the door. . 

**Hat! ba!” chavikied Lord Falkland, stepping be- 
fore her, locking the door anid putting the key in his 
pocket. “Ha! ha! the same as when a child—the 
aame wild and wayward one!” 

Lady Wlorence stood still, white to the lips, and 
quivering. 

Then she gave way,and, bursting into tears, sarik 
back into her seat. 

* Now I know you for an impostor !’* she sobbed. 
“My cousin Guy, wild and reckless as he was, was 
abvays a gentleman!” 

“Lady Florence, listen to me calmly,” said Lond 
Falkland, speaking slowly butnotseverely. “ What-. 
ever I may have been, it is not my fault, that years 
of @ roagh and desperate life have changed me to 
the moody'man f um. You yourself acknowledge 
the genuineness of the letter from my. poor, poor 
uncle, arging me to return from my wanderings and 
be once more uear and dear tohim. Theotier proofs 
I furnished~my clear and thoroughly corroborated 
secount of my early past, even ‘to the minutest de- 
tail—satisfied the officers of the crowa that | was 
the next wale heir to the ancient barony of Falk- 
land; so do not let me hear you insult me again by 
calling me an impostor.” 

“E was'thoughtless, my lord. I—I did not mean 
to insult you,” stammered the poor young lady. 

'Phank you!” said Lord Falkland, with a wave of | 
his hand. “ And now let me -say to you what my 
respect for your serrow —and wy own, I may add — 
has restrained ime from ‘saying, since the death of 
your beloved father and my honvured uncle, the late 

Lord Falkland, Over a month has passed since 
that terrible, that indescribably terrible event; and 
we should bot be sutticiently composed to consider 
our worldly affairs. [was not quite twenty-thr 
when my uncle disowned and east me from him. 


jj do not say that he did so unjustly. My extraya- 


gance, the enormous debts I contracted, and the dis- 


| grace I brought upona noble name, tay have been 


enough to meense even guch a kind and forgiving 
benefactor as he to pitilessness. Penniless, with 
nothing but my wits and bad habits, I changed my 
name and roamed abroad, leading the free life of an 
adventurer. {t was.a wild and precarious ong, ‘the 
mere epitome of which would fill a volume. There 
is scarcely aclime in which I have‘ not roamed, with 
varying fortune ; scarcely a pnaseof existence with 
which | have not been made intimate. ‘rast me; it 





has been a life well ealealated to change the'light- 
hwarted, careless fellow you-remember into the sad 


‘tial aberration at the time, 


| have to call 





and perhaps austere being you now find me. If it 
has even changed my features somewhat from the 
reckless, care-free face I once presented to the 
world, it is not remarkable. Tears of suffering may 
channel down the smoothest Gol and long en 
may compress an average lifetime into a dozen 
pon lh At last my beloved uncle’s letter reached 
me in Paris by the merest accident. It was over 


two old, but it breathed iveness and love, 
and metocomehome. Home! home! I 

knew what it meant; but, even with the 
letter in my hand, I remember reeling into a se- 


cluded spot to hide the tears that gushed from my 


eyes as its 8 sweetness crept like a caressing 
hand to my heart.” uf 

Lord F. id and seemed to struggle 
with emotion ; Lady Florence looked at hin 
with both ity and interest. She could not like 
the man—he her constantly ; and yet his 
emotion ed genuine. His voice was low, but 
with an eloquent intensity, a swift passion in its 


,@ 
tones, which more than made up for deficiency in 
volame. She felt that ten ge be — an 
enigma or an enemy—whi m new not, 

ne | home,” continued Lord Falkland, 
and need not dwell upon the harrowing events con- 
nected with myarrival, Now to business. The trial 
of the miscreant who-murdered Lord Falkland de- 
—— a uumber of facts, or rather mysteries, 
ich I am anxious to unravel. It was proved that 

ys eccentric, was subject during 
almost positive aberration ; 
last quitted his,castle here 
avowed e of 
n, to 
adviser, and transact other 


v2 


or par- 
Amothér, and even 






convincing wen that Aevbore.with him a 
mnail casket family jewels, with the 
intention iting them in the Bank of 


less demented at the time. Another even more con- 
vincing proof wasthat he must have dismounted 
near the spot where his body was found, left his 
horse standing in, the horse returned 
riderless to castie—and gone inte the thicket. 
For what purpose? Dit hia ocrany fib suddenly 
assume a feature of cunning and secrecy, and inspire 
him to bury his treasure out of sight? That was 
left to the conjecture #f'the' court, aud the hardened 
murderer en trial ¢ither would or could tell nothing 
about it Ateany rate the body was found and the 
casket’ was not—leaving us to conclude that our 
unfortnnate relative had successfully secreted it 
before his, murder.” 

“Oh, mty lord, s me these cold speculations 
on ‘my. poor father’s death,”’ excluimed Lady Flo- 
rence, dieting.  ““it iss a perpetual nervous 
ee Bat it ie d'you mast h 

‘“* Batit is neeessary, end ‘you must hear me out,” 
said Lord Falkiand. 

There was a different sort. of eloquence in jis 
voice now. It was keen, quick, eager and hard, as 
though ‘his own nerves were strung up to their 
highest tension. 

“Nothing was found upon the person of the mur- 
dorer,” he contitiued ; “ and, though I have had the 
thicket thoroughly searched, the uwiference is that 
the jewels are buried there. It would not be the 
first time that the cunning of a tadinan has balled 
the shrewdest quest. Tho escaped convict, and con- 
vict murderer of your father, was hanged the day 
before yesterlay. By the way, Cousin Florence, t 

ou to account wt some time, and I 
might as weil do so now. ['learn with regret, with 
astonishment, that er shave expressed your syan- 
pathy in the vulgar belief that that horrible mis- 
creant was innocent of this crime.’” 

“* Fam accountable to no one for my sympathies 
and ¢onvictions,”’ said‘the young ludy, cheels 
finshing; ‘ Kut as you'are so curious f do not for an 
instar believe ho was guilty. His trial was rushed 
through with indeetat and fevérish rapidity, and 
with the exception of his previous criminal charae- 
ter there was not. the shailow of pfoof of his guilt. 
He had everything to lose by a protitiess inurder, 
everything to gain by pushing forward and shgn- 
hing all observation. iris eoudutt in the smithy 
alone convinces me that the poor man waa initocent 
of the crime for which he ‘was hanges ” 

She spoke with spirit and heat, for the manuer of 
her cousin had aroused her indignation. 

*Tndedd!” sneered Lord Fulkland, with ano at- 
tempt at cool irony, thaugh Laily Florexce noticed 
that he was almost livid, “ Why, my dear cousin, 


you display quite an amount of legal talent. | Wa, 

tién, was the murderer of the Lord of Falkiaad 

* M “Tord d start! How 
y , you surprise. and startle ma, 

should T know ?”* has 
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“Bat perhaps you have guessed ?” 

He looked at her as keenly and hungrily asa hawk 
as ho spoke, and the lividity changed to bloodless- 
ness on his cheek. 

* You mistake ; I have not even guessed,” she 
said, after a considerable pause, 

“ Oh, then, to resume from where we left off,’”’ he 
said, speaking with much less effort. “ We will 
drop the subject of 'the missing easktet, which is 
disposed of for the present, though I don’t intend 
to lose family gems worth one hundred thousand 
pounds, if they’re omtop of this earth. In addition 
to the easket, my uncle is said to. have'taken with 
him his will, for the parpose of having it revised, 
altered, or perhaps replaced by a new one.” 

“ Tsaw hun take it with him — heshowed it to 
me,” said Lady Florence, quiclshy. 

“ Slowly, slowly! You have told me before that 
you have often read that document. By that will 
you weceicit ten thousand pounds per annum in 
your owm right, om condition that you should wed 

our cousia, Guy Fakkland, to whom you had been 

trothed. At any rate, in the event of your father’s 

death, you were to remain under your cousin's 
guardisnship until of age. Am I correct?” 


“ Yes,’’ exclaimed Lady Florence, Jooking at him 


with a frightened expression; “but how you should 
know the purport of a. doeument whieh is: missing 
with the casket is most mysterious. The will was 
made years ago, and it was to have it so altered 
that 1 should remain my own mistress and inde- 
pendent of. my cousin Gay, that my poor father 
plesed ibia bisbreast pocket: when Llast.saw himon 
earth:”’ ‘ 

“ Indeed!” 

“Thualseration was npver made, but the will is 

ne, sud itis as though it had ueverexisted. ‘The 

niay impose you upon me as my guardian, 

Lord Falkland, but can never compel me to marry 
you. 

“ Bat the will would: have .compelled you to do'so, 
or forfeit your ten thonsund a year.”” 


** 1 bell you that. 1 saw my poor éathor place the will, 


in his breast poaket just befove.quitting the eastle:”’ 
Lord Palk'aud shook his head coolly. 
* All @ mistake, my dear coasin-all.a mistake!” 
aid be, rhang,amd unlocking the door. “Be so 


petnens fallow me end be convinced of your il-: 


He led the way through several corridors, anloeked 
and opened amother doar, and enteredasmal: library, 


followed by the Lady Plorenve. 
“ This,as you areawarte,” said:he, “ wasthe lato: 
Lord Fplkjand's ptivate room, and jin. yon old 


secretary he kept all his: papers. 


2 havo-explored 
the oll cabinet thoroughly; and now, to convince 


you of your hereis the will.’’ 
He opel eaten drew forth a document, 
Ramnhesinagen with a swift hand, and handed i to’ 


er. 
“You hame seen it.ao-often before you will |hardly | 


doubt its genuineness,” said he, y- 

“* Noyno, I canaptdonubt it,”’ said she, looking over 
the will slowly,,and gpeaking despairingly. 

Suddenly duapped it.on the oor, and started 
back frow him with # face white with terror. 

“What is the matter, cousin?’ he-exelaimed, in 
eurpriae, : 

“This must have been taken from the body of my 
murdered father!” she almost shrieked. “There 
is blood on the will!” 

* Blood on the will!” exclaimed another voiee. 


(ae 


CHAPTER IfI. 

‘The snares are set, the plotters met, 
The-plagis securely laid ; 

Heuven help the wight who feels their might; 
Or umsuspectim: aaid. 

*T would seem timt.some by fate:beeome 
Of wicked ones the prey ; 

But through the muck of fiendish work 
Shines Heaven's eterual day. 

_ THE echo to Lady Flovence’s frightened ejacula- 
fion came from a prim, elderly Jady who had just 
entered the open door of the library, and to whom 
Lady Florenee instinatively tngned as if greatly re- 
lievad by ber presence, 

Lord #alkiand snatched the will from the fleer, 
and it shook like.an aspen jn his hands as he bent 
over it with a blanching cheek. 

“A spot of red ink in one corner!” he. eried, with 
a forced laugh. 

“1t was never there before my father’s death,’’ 
said Lady Florence, resolutely, but with a secret, 
haif-ceiined terror at her heart, for she felt that Lord 
Falkiand could no longer, be all an enigma to her. 

“Enough of this nonsense,”’ said Lord Falkland, 
returning the will o the drawer and relocking .the 
sabdinet with a thorough recovery of his self«posses- 
sion. “Lady Florence,” he added, “ the vulgar in- 
trusion of this busy-bady here gives me the oppor: 
tunity to observe that her services are no longer re+ 
Quired.. Mrs. Prunes, a worthy woman whom Ihave 
engaged to take your plagg, will arrive this evening. 
You-will surrender the, keys to,her, get your wages 





from my steward, and take yoir departure before 
morning. ‘Stand not wpon the order of your going, 
but go at once !’” 

He almost pushed her out of the room. 

“ My lord,” said Lady Florence, ‘do you forget 
that this good lady has been in the service of our 
house from her childhood, and that her mother be- 
fore her founda shelter under our roof ?” 

‘*T would farther state, Lady Florence,” said 
Lord Falkland, speaking as though he had not heart 
her speak at.all, ‘that in Madame La Grande, the 
lady who will arrive this evening, you will find a 
companion not only more suitable to your age than 
the meddlesome and gossipping old creature whom 
I have just dismissed but one calculated to be a 
Wise preceptress and a prudent friend. She will 
also bring a.new lady’s-maid for you, and you will 
therefore dismiss your present maid at once.” 

“1 shali do mo such thing,’ exclaimed Lady Flo- 
rence, with flashing eyes and burning cheeks. *‘ And 
I would have you to know; sit, that, whoever and 
whatever you may be, with your unknown antece- 
dents at your back, and your blood-spotted will in 
your possession, | at least am an Wnglish gentle- 
woman, with rights that you are bound to respect.” 

‘“* Furthermore,” continued Lord Falkland, “it is 
highly improper that you should persist in treating 

new ‘servants of the castle with supercilious 
contempt. At least I am informed that you.so treat 
them by my steward, Mr. Locksley.” 

“ A low vufflan whom, my father would not have 
employed as an vader-groom.” 

“ Furthermois, when you wish to quit the.castle 
grounds hereaftex, you will please to my per- 
mission first, I doubt not but thatit will always 
bo cheerfully granted.” 

“ Lord Falkland !’ cried the lady, tears.of morti- 
fication and indiguation gushing from her yes, “ do) 
I understand that Falkland, Towers, im here- 
tofore I have had my will—ia my owm father’s house: 
heneéforth to be my prison ?” , 

“You can make it a pleasure-house or a. prison 
cousin, whichever you please,” he answered, with a 
meaning look and a sudden earnestuess in bie tones. 

She nemembered the willand the red @taina upon 
it, and the terror returned to her heart, 

She quitted the zoom and weat—almost fled— 


awa, 

“ g far well!” muttered the new Lord of Falk- 
land Towers, pacing theroom, ‘Strange, thoagh, 
that that little speck upon the will should have es- 
caped. my first inspection! It will be easy enough 
to erase it, however. By Heaven! the girl’s. beauty 
almoat drives.me crazy, even when I apeak harshly 
to her. thought | almost detected some tender- 
ness in her eyes when | gave her that remantic and 
emotional allusion to my past life. Atamy rata with 
such power as I shall have over her uutil sheeomes 
of age—more than a year—I1 shall indeed bean idiot 
if she slip through my fingers. If, she should sue- 
eved im defying) me until then, she, coming into, pro- 
perty left her by her mother, eould afford to Jet the 
ten thousand,a year slip, and laugh 
But it must not.be,” 

He rang the bell and a servant appeared. 

it Bring me wine, and tell Locksley to come ‘to me 
at ounce.” 

The wine was brought, and, a few minutes later, 
the new steward appeared. 

He was a short, thickset man, low-browed and 
swal-eyed, but witha certain shrewdness of airand 
manner whieh one often meets with in born bailiffs 
and jailers—a mixture of the bully and the slave, 

“What is my lord’s pleasurd?”’ said the man, 
bowing low, but at the same time with @ mock-hu- 
mility twinkle of the eye. 

“ Everything goes well, does it not, Locksley ?” 

* Conldn’t be better, my lord.” 

“You must have paid personal visits to all the 
tenautry by this tyme. How do they stand the 
twenty per cent. increase of rent?’ 

“ Oh, of course, there’s no end of squealing iand 
growling on that score,” said the steward, atfably. 
* lve odg notieed, my lord, that a jackserew 
grunts the louder the more you screw it up. Wihen 
1 was ‘at Botany Bay with your-———” 

* Silence!” cried Lord Falkland, sawagely. “‘ You 
know that I have you here for,a purpose, and must 

et over that habit of alluding to your infernal past 
ife. What else have'you to report 2” 

“ Nothing as, will particularly please you, my lord, 
The folks:are all ageg down in the village of Falk- 
land there. What do you suppose they isaw, or say 
they saw, in the streets of theix town last night ?” 

“I don’t. know.” 

“Nothing more or less than the ghost-of that poor 
chap as was convicted at the last assizes, and 
scragged theday befere yesterday, for the murder 
of the old—of your late lamented uncle, my lord, 
‘They say he walked up and down. the streeta in his 
ald rags, wringing of his hands and moaning out : 
‘it warn’t meas killed him! L had nothing to gain 
by it! ..uybe as how the Lord of Falkland ‘lowers 
had’ ”’ 

“ Curse them!” ovied Lord Falkland, springing to 


me to scorn. 





his feet, and striking his fist upon the table till the 
decanters and glasses danced. ‘‘ Who has been 
putting such fancies into their muddled heads? Ot 
course I had somethiug-—-have something to gain by 
it; but does that excuse the red deed which the 
nameless rascal expiated on the scaffold? What 
else do the bumpkins say ?”’ 

“They say that there’s no telling what kind of 
life the present lord may have led, or into what sort 
of company he may have fallen. Indeed, there was 
one old buffer—a sort of old inhabitant like, as has 
outlived all the rooks in the parishwho said as 
pig he had his doubts about you being the real lord 
at all.” 

“* Keop that fellow in mind, and Iearn his name 
and everything about him,” cried Lord Valliand, 
white with rage. ‘1’ll have him in jail, or the poor- 

ein a week! Whoever heard of such wbeurdity ? 
You haven’t any doubts about my being the real 
lord, have you 2” 

“Not in the least, my lord,” said the steward, 
humbly. “ You have been Guy Falkiand ever since 
I knowed an and you was always talking about 
your family, and as how something im your favour 
would turn up in the long run. i remember now, 
in Hobart’s Town for instance, as how you said r 

Lord Falkland interrupted him by clutching him 
by the throat, and pinning him against the wail. 

“ Villain!” he evied, fiercely; “ will you naver 
forget the past while you are under this roof? If 
adverse fortune cast me im the company of such 
scumof the earth as yourself, was my blood any less 
the noble? Bridle your tongue more etfeetually im 
the futnre I” 

** Yes, my lord, yes!” sputtered Locksley, clearing 
hisithropt as the stroag hand of his master relin- 
quished its grip. “I meant,no offeuce, my lord; it 
Was a pure accident, | assure you.” 

Falkland walked moodily up and down the 
‘soom. 

“Bring me the accounts after dinner,” he said; 
‘and we will look over them together.” 

“ Yes, my Jord,” replied Locksley, rubbing his 
hands. * 1 have alreaily looked over the accounts 
cardfully, and, with the twenty: per cent, added to 
the rent-roll, the astate will foot up a clear one Htun- 
dyed thousand peunds a year.” 

“Good! and the other properties ought to bring 
in.as much mere. Leave me now, and order covers 
to be.placed, om the table for three.” 

The stewatd had hardly departed when a servant 
announced the arrival of Madame ia Grande. 

Lord Falkland hastened to the drawing-room. A 
quick glance of imtelligence passed between him and 
the lady seated mit; and they had barely time to 
restrain the expression of a more cordial greeting 
when Lady Florenge sweptinto the room. 

-_— 
CHAPTER IV. 
All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men ond women merely players 
They have their exits and their, entranaes, 
And one man in his time plays many parts 

Lapy Fuoxencr had descended from her apart- 
ment sick at heart upon hearing of the arrival of 
*Madame La Grande. 

She was completely taken by surprise at per- 
eeiving the handsome, graceful woman who rose 
respectfully to meet her ay she entered the room. 

“ My dear cousin,” said Lord Falkland, “ let me 
present to you Madame La Grande, the lady of whom 
1 made mention to you. She comes to the cxstle under 
the highest recommendations, and J trust will prove 
herself worthy to be your friend.” 

* As well.as your very dutiful and humble servant 
and housekeeper, lady,” said Mdidame La Grande, 
courtesying low, aud speaking in @ very musical 
voice. ‘I hope 1 way have tae honour and pleasure 
of winning your friendship likewise.” 

“My friendship was never difficult to gain, 
madam,”’ said Lady Florence, prepossessed, m spite 
of her anticipatory prejudice. ‘“ Skail i call my 
maid, and have you conducted to your room at 
once? Yoncan see Mrs. Prunes after dinner, and 
receive the keys from her.”’ 

“j—I brought your new maid with me,’ said 
Madame La Grande, witha blushing hesitancy of 
manner, which increased Lady Florence’s liking for 
her. 

“I suppose, then, that I shall have to dismiss 
poor Richards, though 1 know it will break her 
heart,” said Lady Florence, withasigh ‘* Bat I 
might as well see the new person at ouce.” 

“1 will call her. Annetto—Annette!” eniled 
Madame La Grande, going to the door. 

The young woman who entered was as swarthy as 
a gipsy. 

Sie had intense, flashing black eyes, anda swiiltly 
changing smile whieh displayed beaatiiul tecth of 
glittering whiteness. 

“* Annette,” said Madame La Grande, “‘ this is your 
noble mistress, the Lady Florence Falkiaud.” 

Annette courtesied so respectfully and gracefully, 
and she was so pretty withal, that Lady ilwrcuce 
could not but be prepossessed in her favour alse. 
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So the changes were at last thoroughly effected in 
Falkland Towers. : 

‘he old faded out, and the new came in; until at 
last there were scarcely half a dozen familiar faces 
left in the numerous household. 

At the dinner-table Madame La Grande, by her 
graceful and well-bred manners and intelligent con- 
verse, managed to still farther ingratiate herself in 
the good graces of her mistress. 1 

They had just retired to the drawing-room when 
a Visitor was announced. 

“Mr. Romney.” 

Lady Florence’s cheek flushed with pleasure, but 
Lord Falkland could with diffictilty conceal a frown 
as a young gentleman of manly presence was 
ushered into the room. 

* Tam so glad to see you, Ralph,” said Lady Flo- 
rence, extending both her hands to him with almost 
childish cordiality, “This is Madame La Grande, 
our new housekeeper, with whom I am already de- 
lighted.” 

‘The gentleman bowed, shook hands with Lord 
Falkland, and then entered into a lively conversa- 
tion with Lady Florence. 

He was the only son of Sir Henry Romney, whose 
large estates adjoined those of Lord Falkland, and 
he and Florence had been playmates in their child- 
hood. 

Lord Falkland soon excused himself, and adjourned 
to his library to smoke. 

He was not long alone. There wasa tap at the 
door, and, immediately following it, Madame La 
Grande entered. 

“T thought you would come,” said Lord Falkland, 
almost embracing her in the exuberance of his greet- 
ing, and conducting her to a seat beside him. 
** Well, how like you our lordly towers ?” 

“T have never given you half the credit you de- 
serve for your cleverness,” said the lady, patting his 
oo —e “And youare a live lord at 

st, eh ?” 

“Don’t I look the part I play?” said Lord Falk- 
land, laughing. ‘“ But what do you think of her ?” 

“ She is the prettiest girl I ever saw, and you will 
have a high spirit to tame if you would master her.” 

“Oh, but I will master her!” cried the other. 
“* Her beauty has turned my brain! She shall yet 
be mine.” 

A cloud swept over the woman’s handsome face. 

“And what of me?” she muttered; “you were 
ever turned by the last new face, Guy.” 

‘** What, jealous ?” said Falkland, laughing. ‘* Tut, 
tut! Is this how you have come pre to play 
a part? Why, is it not a part of the programme ? 

hen she is mine she will be but the plaything of 
an hour, and the wealth and power of Falkland 
‘Towers will be for you and me, my love.” 

“How about the casket of jewels of which you 
wrote tome? The jewels were to be mine, remem- 
ber. That was a part of the compact between us.” 

“So they shall be, if Ican ever find them. By 
Heaven, I can’tcomprehend it! The old loon must 
have succeeded in planting them before—before— 
his—his death; and yet [I have had the corpse 
searched again and again under my own eyes with- 
out success.” . 

“Guy,” said the handsome woman, holding him 
off and looking him straight in the eyes, “ he hardly 
could have had time. Are you deceiving me ?” 

Her glance was keen, but he met it unfalteringly. 

* Pshaw!” he exclaimed, with impatience ; “ have 
we been companions in iniquity for years and yet 
cannot trust one another ?” 

“Well, I believe you,” she said, after a pause. 
“Who is the young gentleman who is now in the 
drawing-room ?”” 

” A young upstart whom I believe Florence to be 
in love with. He is the eldest son of my neighbour, 
Sir Henry Romney ; and, trust me, he shall have 
aay notice to come no more to Falkland Towers. 

ow tell me of London, and the world frum which 
you freshly come.” 

Mr. Ralph Romney had left his horse in the 
village, in order to enjoy the pleasant walk up the 
grand avenue leading to Falkland Towers. 

It was after ten o'clock when, having concluded 
his visit, he set forth upon his return to the village, 
The night was clear and bright, and he walked 
briskly down the avenue, 

But, as he passed into that portion which skirted 
the borders of the marshes, over which the moon 
shone dimly through the rising vapours, he saw the 
figure of a man standing motivunless beneath a tree 
at the side of the avenue, as if waiting for him. 

“My lord !” exclaimed Romney, drawing back in 
much surprise—for the man was Lord Falkland. 

Ay, Mr. Romney,” said the latter, looking at 
him sharply, and speaking in cold, even tones. “ I 
had something to say to you, which would scarcely 
have come gracefully from me while you remained 
under my roof; so I chose this place and time— 
strange as they may be.” 

** What is your desire. my lord ?” 

.“*That_you from this moment discontinue your 
Visits to Falkland Towers.” 








“ Why, my lord ?” exclaimed the young man, with 
increased surprise ; “ though in old times, I under- 
stand, there was a feud between our houses, we have 
been on friendly, even intimate terms for genera- 
tions. In what way have I offended ?” 

“ You have not offended me, young sir; but, as 
the guardian of my young cousin, I must request 
you to discontinue your visits. Her mind is yet un- 
formed, her affections, I trust, still unengaged, and 
I would keep them free until she is of age.” 

“So far as the Lady Florence is concerned, you 
may rest easily, my lord; and what you have said 
impels me to a confession which otherwise I should 
be loth to make. Know, then. that prior to her 
father’s death I made her the offer of my heart and 
hand, and both were kindly, but ticu.y refused. 
Now we are simply friends—nothing more.” 

** Nevertheless,’”’ said Lord Falkland, who was se- 
cretly rejoiced at what he heard, “I beg that you 
will discontinue your visits—at least for a season. 
I distrust her —she may wish to send messages to 
others.” 

“Shame on you, Lord Falkland,” exclaimed the 
young man, indignantly. “ Your cousin is twenty 
years of age, a woman grown, and a noble lady in 
every lofty accomplishment. Such espionage on 
your part is mean tardly.” 

“Dare you speak thus to me?” cried Falkland, 
furiously. 

“Yes; andI meanallIsay. Oh, despite your 
barony, I am as well born as yourself, proud man! 
You cannot trample upon meas you have upon your 
tenants !”’ 

“ Ha, perhaps even now you bear some message 
from my cousin!” 

“T do not; but were I honoured with such a trust 
be sure it should be faithfully delivered.” 

Lord Falkland uttered an imprecation, and thrust 
his hand in the bosom of his vest. 

“ Ha!” shouted Romney ; “ report says ag then 
that ro unknown life abroad was that of a black- 


He sprang forward, and, striking a powerfal blow 
upon Falkland’s ae the revolver,which the latter 
had been in the act of drawing, fell from the para- 


i that ie this asa keepsake of my Lord Falk 
“Is asa ‘eof m - 
land’s hospitality,” said Romney, oteking up the 


weapon. 

And he swiftly down the avenue. 

Lord Falkland turned away with a bitter excla- 
mation, and began to retrace his steps in a very un- 
enviable state of mind. 

He was skirting the swamp when a figure sprang 
out of it and confronted him with the suddenness 
of an apparition. 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Lord Falkland. 

* No, my lord, only a poor gipsy who may at some 
time be able to do you a service,” said the appari- 
tion, touching his cap and bowing obsequiously. 

He was a spruce-looking young fellow, quite the 
dandy for one of his tribe, with eyes that twinkled 
and glittered like glass beads, and a thin, wiry form 
that seemed instinct with vigorous health. 

“ Who are you?” 

“ Anything you will, my lord —an honest man or 
a thief—just what you will; in other words, Gipsy 
Jock, at your lordship’s pleasure.” 

we pray what do you suppose you can do for 


me 

“ Well, I can do that snob—who just quitted your 

lordship 80 iously—a bad turn, if need 
be.’ 
*Oan you, my lad? Well, if you ever can and do, 
just consider that you have done me a good turn, 
and send in your bill in guineas ; do you hear ?—in 
guineas.” 

“ That I will, as I’m a Rommany blade. And per- 
haps I can be of even more important service to 
your lordship. Every one in these parts has heard 
of the missing casket.” 

Lord Falkland pricked up kis ears, and his breath 
came quickly. 

Ys Ha,” he cried ; “do you know anything about 


i 

“Not I; but perhaps Mother Judith does,” 

* Who is she ?” 

“The queen of our tribe. She knows almost 
everything that goes on in these marshes; and sees 
pretty much everything too.” 

Lord Falkland started at the word emphasized, 
and peered eagerly, anxiously into the face of the 
speaker; but the latter presented to this scrutiny a 
visage as stolid as a rock. 

**Do you think she can give me any clue to the 
missing casket, my lad? Where can I see her?” 

“You cannot see her at all; but 1 can for you, 
and will bring you word at the castle to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Do so, my lad, and I’ll feather your nest with 
golden plumes,” exclaimed Falkland. ‘Here; let 
this be an earnest of what I shall yet do for you.” 

_He pressed several broad, yellow pieces in the 
gipsy’s palm, and passed rapidly up the avenue. 

The dapper gipsy stood looking after him, with a 





broad smile upon his brown features, and then ex. 
claiming, ‘‘ Oh, Jupiter! if he only knew what a guy 
he is,” sprang among the trees and fic 
ap ° 

(To be continued.) 








THE FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE, 


> 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Lorp Harry, in the dreary solitude of his hotel 
chamber, was doing one of the most difficult tasks 
of his whole life—writing to Agnes to excuse him 
from calling upon her as he had designed to do. It 
was not because his love or his spirit had quailed 
before Estelle’s threats that he wrote this note, 
mane: ~A wes from os ra pride and conscience. 

e had e go nes, to repeat the 
offer of his heart and ate = avow ‘nooehele 
strength of his love, and to win from her, at last, 
the sweet, sweet, full acknowledgment of her love 
for him, He had even thought of pressing her to 
— him on the same day when Lady Augusta 
should wed Mr. Douglas. He had planned all the 
cunning representations which he should make to 
her of how much a mistress would be needed at 
ae Villa after Lady Augusta had de- 
se if 

Now he no longer felt himself at liberty to carry 
out the dearest wishes of his heart. How could he, 
a nameless, almost penniless man, go to the woman 
he loved and offer her shame and a continuation of 
that poverty in which she had been reared ?—offer 
her, ins’ of the proud title of countess, no name 
at all except that which he could only retain by 
suffrance ?—beg her to share his eryv unpleasant 
notoriety ?—drag her down, who could choose from 
the noblest by virtue of her peerless beauty, to a 
life with him such as might now be his ? 

He had no right to win her to commit herself to 
him, unknowing of these circumstances, Neither 
could he yet explain the coming trouble to her. He 
must better understand what it was himself. He 
must have a consultation with his lawyer. He must 
know on what ground he was ing. It would 
be cowardly dishonourable to get from her an 
avowal of love at present. All things were changed 
i terday. Yet how to make her understand ! 
of his great love. That 
would be to commit her. No! he must allow her to 
think that he was a trifler, or worse—that, after 
she had as good as confessed to him that she had 
ee the bond betwixt herself vt ae _ his 

e he was so ungenerous or un or Heaven 
knows what, as to debate and lingerand keep out of 
her presence until he could make up his mind! 

His proud soul chafed at the construction which 
she would be so gure to put upon his conduct, 

He groaned in spirit as he drew the paper toward 
him and took up his pen. 

“ At best it will be but fora few days that she 
will misunderstand me,” he partially solaced him- 
self by reflecting. ‘“ Either I shall prove the falsity 
of Estelle’s statements, and be free to go to Agnes 
with my explanation, or the public will be rioting 
over the nine Cays’ wonder of my downfall, and she 
will guess at the scruples which have kept me from 
her side.” 

With this cold comfort he managed to write: 

“ My Dear Mrs. MacLeop,—lI have to ask you 
to excuse me from calling upon you and Miss Mac 
Leod this morning, as I had hoped and expected to 
do. Business affairs of the very greatest import- 
ance prevent the pleasure I had anticipated. You 
perhaps will easily pardon me, since the greater dis- 
appointment must be on my side. I would like to 
tell you all, for I believe you to be a sincere friend, 
but 1 can only say at present that I am in trouble of 
a serious character. Only matters of the utmost 
urgency could keep me away from your house this 
morning. Ido hope that Miss Agnes is to stay with 
you some time. Will you give her my sincere re- 
gards, and tell her that I will do myself the justice 
to see her soon? We leave London this afternoon ; 
but [ shall return to it almostimmediately. In the 
meantime believe me your distressed friend, 

“HARRY BRAMBLETHORPE.” 

He had hesitated when he came to sign his name, 
and finally wrote it as we have given it. 

If it was to be proved that he had no right to the 
title of earl the sooner he dropped it the better he 
had thought. 

At all events plain “ Harry” would look warm 
and friendly; and his poor heart ached to give 
some sign of the love that was in it, which honour 
forbade his declaring. 

He kissed the places where he had written Agnes’s 


name. 

Oh, if she could read those invisible kisses a8 
plainly as those formal, chilling words. 

He sealed his miserable little note and hired a 
messenger to take it to the house, 





He anticipated the delay of the post, and that 
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es might sit long hours expecting him ; he would 
oon a@ moment more of waiting than was 


mecessary. 

After the missive was despatched he was ready to 
accompany the ladies on their shopping expedition. 
It was im ible for him to do any business, and 
he desired to meet no friends. p 

All he wanted was to get home, and to have this 
bf ey ad ee or 4 

e dreary day dragged onw 

His sisters found shopping for a wedding full of 
interest and excitement. 

They observed his | ag we and gravity; but his 
headache accounted for that. They pitied him and 
called him “poor darling’’ whenever they had a 
anes, in the midst of the hurry of their delightful 

usiness. 

Their pleasure, their soviving spirits, the thought 
that all this buying for a wedding might only end 
in heartbreak and disappointment, caused him to 
watch these dear sisters as if he knew that they were 
walking toward an unseen precipice down which. 
they were shortly to be dashed. 

R His indignation toward Estelle deepened every 
our. 

It seemed to him an unbearable insult and imper- 
tinence that she should keep with his sisters, ac- 
cepting their friendship and confidence, remaining 
smooth and quiet, giving advice when asked about 
this and that article of the trousseau, while in her 
mind she had resolved upon the destruction of their 
happiness. ‘ 

nly the hope that he might yet avert the im- 
pending evil prevented him from thrusting her out 
of their innocent presence. 

But he felt that prudence demanded forbearance 
and restrained himself. 

She could hardly have foreseen the full effect of 
her conduct upon him, else she would have had little 
hope of compelling him into a marriage. 

His contempt was as utter as his anger was fierce. 
She remained coolly self-possessed, nor seemed to 
shrink from the result. 

All day, before his aching eyes, arose a vision of 
Agnes sitting in her aunt’s parlour, dressed to receive 
him, watching for his coming, with the softest rose 
colour rising in her cheeks and her heart palpitating 
with blissful expectation until the flowers in the 
bonus of her white dress trembled on their resting- 
place. 

He imagined her—the way in which she had 
dressed her hair—the colour of her ribbons—the 
drooping of her head as she sat, waiting and watch- 
ing, so beautiful, and full of love, ready to respond 
to his happy declaration which she had s6 much 
right to expect. He imagined the change when, in- 
sep * himself, came that miserable, unsatisfac- 

ory note. 

een as was the picture drawn by his restless 
fancy it did not surpass the reality. Agnes had 
dressed herself with unusual care and with exqui- 
site taste to please him. She had awakened from 
sleep that morning with a thrilling consciousness 
of something sweet about to happen before her iids 
opened or her brain recalled what that something 


was. 

She had fluttered through her toilet, singing. low 
snatches of tender songs, her eyes smiling back at 
their image in the mirror, her warm fingers all a- 
tremble with her thoughts. 

‘*T have not looked so well for months,” she mur- 
mured, when the pretty morning toilet was completed. 
“Lord Harry will laugh at the idea of my having 
been ill, Let him laugh, only so that he does not 
guess that I fell ailing from nothing but disappoint- 
ment after waiting and watching for him so fee in 
vain. It will not do to let him know all that at once. 
It would spoil him! It is so strange that he never 
should have heard of my breaking off with my 
cousin at the altar-steps—and all for his sake. 
Never mind—all’s well that ends well. I did right 
not to marry James when I loved Lord Harry so 
entirely, Only I thought he might have come to me 
after that. He knew nothing all this time! Ah! it 
is not too late yet,” and she drew a deep breath like 
a sigh of joy. 

When she went down to breakfast her aunt rallied 
her on her fine colour and fine toilet, and she bore 
the raillery admirably, since she could see that the 
old lady shared her happiness, and was only less ex- 
cited than herself. 

Then her aunt had purposely betaken herself to 
her own chamber, leaving her alone in the little 
morning-rcom ; and there she had waited, and had 
started and blushed when the door bell rang, and, 
after all this, was only that formal note for her aunt. 

_Poor Agnes was dreadfully mortified as well as 
disappointed. 

She felt almost as if she had made a declaration 
of love to a man and had beenrefused. She had be- 
trayed her heart to Lord Harry so plainly, believing 
in his feeling for her. 

It was some time before Mrs. MacLeod could per- 
suade her to conside Lord Harry’s avowal that he 
Was in real, deep trouble and distress, 


“T am afraid that is but an excuse,aunt. Rather 
I believe that now, since he has become earl by his 
father’s death, he has resolved to look fora wife 
more nearly his equal in rank and fortune, Aunt, 

‘ou may be sure thatisit. I believe that he did 

now that I was not married, and kept away from 
me on purpose that I might understand that our re- 
lations towards each other were changed, And I 
betrayed my feelings to him so plainly!” 

With a cry of grief and shame the young lady hid 
her face for a moment on her aunt’s shoulder; and 
when the elder woman began to endeavour to shake 
this bad opinion of Lord H in which she had 
taken refuge she raised herself and with a quiet 
dignity declined farther to discuss the question. 

f Agnes had been beautiful when, softened and 
blushing, she listened for her lover’s expected arri- 
val, she was not less so under the influence of the 
wounded pride that gave a flashing splendour to her 
eyesand a regal haughtiness to her tall form. 

“ All the blood of all the MacLeods’”’ heated her 
cheeks as she walked twice or thrice across the floor. 

Then she seated herself at the piano, and placed 
a new piece of music before her. 

“T will not condemn Lord Harry too hastily,” she 
said, before beginning to play. ‘“ Appearances are 
against him, but we will give him time to explain his 
conduct. Meanwhile, dear aunt, it will hardly be ex- 

that we shall make ourselves unhappy about 
im. lam going to try my new music, with your 
permission.” 

Her fingers, fairer than the ivory keys they 
touched, flew over the notes; she appeared all ab- 
sorbed in her occupation ; but the shrewd old lady 
who sat and listened knew well that the proud 
heart trembled in the young bosom, giving more 
pathos tothe music than the composer had put there. 

Mrs. MacLeod’s faith in the honour and loyalty 
of the young lord remained firm; she believed that 
she unders his character, and that he was in- 
noe of trifling, false excuses, or any manner of 

eceit. 

Her greatest anxiety was for Lord Harry. He 
must indeed be in serious trouble to keep away from 
them at this time. 

“The poor laddie has no father now to counsel 
him, He may have been betrayed into some little im- 
ogee and no great blame to him. We shall hear 

m him soon.” 

Several days passed and they did not hear from 
Lord Harry. : 

Even good-natured Mrs. MacLeod began to doubt 
her favourite’s fidelity, while Agnes, pale and again 
drooping, said often to herself: 

“It is but my just punishment. As I treated my 
| so cousin so Lord Harry has treated me. Ah, 

ames, you loved me, you would have given your 
rigkt hand for my love. ButasI slighted you thus 
he slights me. I have ruined your happiness, and 
have not gained my own. Almost I am minded to 
go home and ask your pardon. Poor Jamie.” 

Her own sufferings taught her compassion for the 
man she had cast aside. 

She fancied sometimes, when most depressed, that 
this was a punishment which she had incurred and 
deserved for breaking her implied promise to her 
dying father. 

One morning, after a week of suspense and un- 
happiness, Mrs. M od, scanning the morning 
paper at the breakfust-table, suddenly cried out at 
a piece of news which met her eye. 

t related to the young Earl of Bramblethorpe, 
and was indeed of startling interest. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

On the very day when Mrs. MacLeod, in her little 
breakfast-room in smoky London, had come upon 
the article of startling interest referring to the pre- 
sent Earl of Bramblethorpe a curious scene trans- 
pired in that Italian villa on a hill of Naples to 
which we have once before introduced the reader. 

lt was thirty years since the lately deceased Earl 
of Bramblethorpe had wandered into that sunny 

lace one enchanted afternoon and there encountered 
is destiny in the eyes of the young Countess Va- 
lencia. . 

This long period of time had not much changed 
the — of the spot, for the youth of nature is 
eternal. 

It was later in the season of the year, and a few 
dry leaves rustled over the footpaths or dropped 
into the fountain; but there were still ro-es flush- 
ing the greeneries and grapes purpling on the walls, 
the deep blue sky was over all, the waters leaped and 
gleamed in beauty as of old. 

The house itself had lost nothing of its air of 
charming luxury. 

It had been kept in excellent repair, even improved 
by additions and decorations, showing that its 
owners were continuing in prosperity, whoever 
those owners now might be. 

In a large, airy chamber of this villaa lady lay on 
a couch drawn in frontof an open window. She ap- 
peared a miserable invalid, and one could judge from 





a first glance that her days were numbered. She 











was about fifty years of age, and her dark skin was 
rendered still darker and more sallow by disease. 

Her cheeks were thin, her whole body emaciated ; 
but from the still marvellous luxuriance of the long 
black locks which streamed over her pillow, and the 
almost unbearable splendour of the great dark eyes 
looking out from their hollow circles, it could be 
told that she had once been very beautiful. 

Although so broken and exhausted by suffering 
she retained a worldly look. 

Her fine white wrapper was richly embroidered ; 
there wasa red rose pinned in the bosom of it, 
while in her ears, and on her fingers, and at her 
throat glittered costly jewels. 

It was hard for this lady to give up her youth, 
her beauty, her display of gems and rich attire, her 
enviable position in Neapolitan society, .or a narrow 
home in the four walls of a coffin. 

Her restless eyes, preternaturally bright, pro- 
claimed her reluctance as they glanced longingly, 
piteously about her. 

Yet a large crucifix, studded with diamonds, was 
clasped in her shrunken hands, while her lips, at in- 
tervals, moved in prayer. 

An attendant sat near, fanning her with a long 
bunch of peacock’s feathers, and occasionally wet- 
ting her parched lips with wine and water. 

A sound in the ante-room caused the sick woman 
to start froma light slumber into which she had 
fallen—the first after a wakeful night anda long 
nervous morning. 

“ Who is that, Marie?” she asked, a little wildly, 

“It is the father-confessor, my lady,” answered 
the girl, in a low voice, the tears rushing to her 
eyes. >| You remember you decided to send for him 


ty 

“Yes, yes. I cannot have my sins too quickly 
moved from my mind. Another day may be too late, 
Marie. It is well he has come,’ murmured the lady, 
still with a wild, piteous manner, like that of a 
hunted animal, 

Alas, Death was the hunter, and she could not ea- 
cape from his toils. 

“ Your sins are few and light, my lady,” said the 
faithful girl, consolingly. “Still I know the good 
father can comfort you as no one else can. And 
now I will go outif you say so, and send him to you,” 

“Yes, yes, go, Marie. Iam so weak—how shall 
I ever get through with all that is on my soul?” 

And the sufferer closed the intolerably bright eyes 
which it was so painfal to others to see so teverish 
and so wandering. 

The attendant stole noiselessly away, and had 
scarcely left the chamber before her place was filled 
by a clergyman, who entered as silently as a sha- 
dow, and, approaching the bed, looked searchingly 
down at the pale face. 

He had asmooth, round, yellow face, with a merry 
and rather cunning twinkle of the eyes, and his 
voice, when he spoke, flowed smoothly as oil from 
his stout throat. 

“ Are you sleeping, my child ?” 

“No, father,’”’ and the gleaming eyes opened upon 
him so suddenly as to startlehim. “ I was waiting 
for you.” 

“* Have the physicians pronounced that there is 
no hope ?” 

“They have; and I knew it before they told me. 
I feel death here,” pressing the crucifix to her heart. 

“Then, my child, it remains for you to turn all 
your thoughts and desires and aspirations from this 
fleeting world to another which is brighter and bet- 
ter, and to whose happiness there is no end,” 

“* 1 have tried, but, oh, life is still sweet to me. Is 
not that very wicked, holy father ?”’ 

And the piteous, bright eyes sought his. 

“ Tt is natural to the child of earth. But your 
heart must be changed. Is there aught upon your 
soul which it is your duty to confess in order that 
you may obtain absolution in this solemn hour ?” 

“ There is—there is !”’ 

“Weallsin, But if you repent you are par- 
doned.” 

“T have a great weight on my soul. I shudder to 
think that I might have died suddenly, without 
chance for confession, Come very close to me, for 
my voice fails me, and I am ashamed too, even bo- 
fore you, to confess the temptation to which I 
yielded. But it must be done, or I shall be doomed 
to eternal torment.” ; 

And she” fixed upon the priest an awful, fright. 
ened look. 

“Be caim, daughter. Forgiveness has been 
promised to all who sincerely repent and truly 
confess.” And he leaned his ear to catch the faint 
and wavering accents of this dying confessi n with 
a double eagerness compounded not only of his de- 
sire toaid and comforta parting soul but of curiosity 
to learn what sin had soiled the conscience of the 
proud and influential Countess Cecelia Rinaldini. 

(To be continued.) 








Masses FoR THE Late Emperor.— Cardinal 
Bonaparte, cousin to the late Emperor, has sent 100 
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crowns te the parish church of Senta Maria, at 
Rome, to pay for masses for his relative. The Pope 
is said to have the intention to offer up.a. funeral 
mass hinwelf in the Sistine Chapel, 





LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 
—_—_>— 
CHAPTER XI. 

Wuite Sylvia Monk was so. successfully carry- 
ing on her diabolical plot againet the youthful 
marchioness the Marquis of Chetwynd and: his 
guests had passed through that vharmed half-hour 
after dinner so loved by English gentlemen, when, 
* across the walnuts and the wine,” anecdotes and 
reminiscences are exchanged, and many 9. brilliant 
thought finds utterance, and many a serap of philo- 
sophy or flash of wit is cooked. Lord Chetwynd wae 
secretly anxious about his young wife, and he was 
not sorry at last to givo the signal for the return to 
the drawing-room. 

His lordship glanced about the reom in.quest of 
his young wife. 

Bernice was in a farther corner of the. long apart- 
ment, and was also standing. She began convera- 
ing with a tall blonde young gentleman, and ex- 


hibited a feverish gaiety. She was. plain at_bgst, || 


but to-night her brown gipsy face was startlingly 
pale, her lips colourless, and her entire, appearance, 
eontrasted painfully with that of Miss Monk. But 
Beruice’s brown eyes shone. like stars, with a strange, 
fitful lustre and brilliance that almost atoned for 
her lack of beauty. 

She uttered a low, sweet laugh at some witticiam 
ef her companion, but there was something: so 
forced, strange and unnatural ig her mertiment 
that Lord Chetwynd approached her with a vague 
anxicty and apprehension. 

Por the next half-hour the marquis liovered abeut 
his young wife, scarcely losing sight of her, She: 
was conscious of his close serutiny, and: became 
recklessly guy. Until now stie had been shy and 
silent ordinarily, but to-night she flashed out Ake a 
brilliant comet, Her brain was stimulated by the 
drug Miss Monk had given her, and she uttered 
witty sayings and humorous speeches as freely as if 
she had been talking to her kind old foster-parents 
m the drawing-room of the old manse at St. Kilda. 
With her sun-like eyes flashing and glowing from 
out the startling pallor of her thin brown gipsy face, 
she looked so strange, so wild, so siveet, that the 
guests began to throng about her in.a gathering ad- 
miration and fascination. 

Lord Chetwynd was more anxious than pleased 
at the striking change in Bernice, Her low, mirth, 
less laugh tortured him; he knew that, despite her 
reckless gaiety, all was not right with her. He was 
about to address her when, witha gay remark, she 
turned frem her group of admirers and went to the 
fire, sinking into a chair at the corner of the hearth 
aud shivering violently. 

** low cold it is !" she murmured, half crouching 
before the bright blaze. “‘ Ah, that was like a breath. 
from the North Pole, keen and frosty! I seem to 
wither before it like some summer flower. befoxe the 
Breath of winter.” 

“ Bernice,” exclaimed the marquis, in alarm, “are 
you ill? You look and speak’so strangely.” 

Bernice raised her eyes to his, aud there was. a 
piteous look in her blazing orbs. Her pallor had 
become unearthly. 

“Oh, Roy!” she cried, “ Iam so cold. There is a 
chill upen me like that of death!”’ 

: Her voice rang through the rooms like a tolling 
ell. 

In a panic of terror the young: marquis gathered 
up her slight, shrunken figure in his arms, and bore 
her out of the room, up the stairs, and toe her own 
ehamber. 

With a furious pull at the bell he summoned 
Fifine, and bade her undress her mistress... He des- 
patched a servant well mounted to Eastboumme for 
the Chetwynd family physician, and another to 
> ey yud-by-the-Sea for the huntbler practitioner 

re. 


He sunmnoned Mrs. Skewer to his young wife’s 
aide, and the panie of his great dread spread through- 
ont the houseliold. 

The guests tool their leave at once, antl Miss 
Monk, cali and composed, with her red cheeks flam- 
img, came up to Lady Chetwynd’s rooms. 

_ She found the young marchioness in bed, wrapped 
in hot blankets, still pale as death, her terrible chill 
wiabated. 

The marquis wae chafing her cold hands, and Mrs. 
Skewer was udministering hot draughts, while Fifine 
was Wandering about, patting away jewels in their 
Cases, and wringing her hands and weeping at add 
mBonienis, 

**'Phere’sa good deal of fever over at the village,” 
said Mrs. Skewer, in a low tone, “ and they do aay 
it begins with achill. | havesent soup to five fami- 
aes at Cletwynd-by-the-Sea for a week past, the 
fever being mostly among the poorer classes. I hope 








my lady hes not.canghtiti  Sheroile over:to the 
ye 7 this morning,” 

‘ Let, me de something for her,” said. Mise Monk. 
‘Poor Bernice! Pogr iitéle Bernice! Don’t you 
feel better now ?” 


Berniee’s heavy breathing-waarbushed for an in- 
stant, and the heavy eyelids were lifted, and the 
brown eyes, dull now: as. lifelbss coala, glanced at 
the questioner, but noanewer came fron the chatter. 


img lips. ; 
oie young wife could: not command. her voice: to 


sp 

Miss Monk performed various: little miuistermg 
acts, and’ uttered: her lamentationsand seemed over- 
come with apprehensions, One would have thought 
Bernice especially dear to her. 

‘The humble practitioner-of Chebwynd-by-the-Sea 
soon arrived, and was shown up into Lady Chot- 
wynd’s presence. i ak 

Dr. Bennet approaehed the bedside upon his toes: 
Mos. Skewer gave place to him. 

He bentover the young marchioness, felt her pulse 
and looked grawe. 

The housekeeper explained the-remodies that had 


‘ bean applied; and. he-approved: of them. 


* Lshould advise sending to. Bastbourne for. De. 
Hartright, my lerd,” he said, drawing the mar- 
quis aside. “* There ame casesiof feverin the village, 
and a chill always precedes:the fever: I met Lady: 
Chetwynd coming ent of Martin's cottage yesterduy; 
and Martin’s wife is very low with fever. I warned 
her ladyship of the risk ahe was-runniag in makmg 
| such visita, but she said she was:not afraid of ill- 
ness, was perfectly healthy, and that her position 
as: your lordship’s wife imposed upon her certain 
duties in regapd to your lordship’s\tenantry. She 
had taken beef tea.and:jellies:'to Mrs. Martin. Her 
action did her ladyship: eredit, my lord, but was 
most rash, I apprehend no danger from this at- 
tack, my lord, but. £ would prefer to have Dr. Hort- 
night hare.” 

“*T have sent for him,” said the marquis, balefby. 
“ Lady Chetwynd, wae rowing: to-day, and I am per- 
‘suaded she took cold from over-exertion. Do what: 
you can for her till Hartright comes,’”’ 


rewedies usually resorted to im similar cases, and 
with snocess, 

The chill abated, but long before Dr. Hartright 
arrived Bernice) was in a, raging fever, her face 
flushed, her pulse bounding, her eyes unnaturally: 
bright and wild; 

Dr. Hartright appeared at last, and pronounced 
the case one of fever. , 

He wasa large, portly man of benevolent aspect, 
a skilful. physician, a schaler, and a gentleman. 

he marquis lopked a# him: appealingly for his 
verdict. 

“You need not look so despairing, my: lord,” said! 
Dr. Hartright, as the two walked away from the 
bedside. “ Lady Chetwynd: is young, endowed with 
a splendid constitution, and 
that she will soon be well again.’ 

Despite this predic*ion, despite the constant at- 
tendance of her physicians, the devoted care of her 
nurses, Lady Uhetwynd grew steadily worse, 

The fever seemed to have seized upon herwith a 
‘hold that would not, be. shaken off, 

Miss Monk shared Lord Chatwynd’s vigils during 
the night, and Dr. Hartright and Mrs. Skeweralso 
remained in the room. 

By, morning theyoung marchioness was raving in 
delirium, She did not knew her husband, shrieked in 
terror when Miss Monk bent over her, and raved 
wildly of St. Kilda, ite roeks, its waves, its grandeur 
and its freedom. 

By mid-day Lord Chetwynd, nearly beside himself, 
sent his to Eastbourne with a telegraphie 
message to a famous London physician, 

The great London doctor agrived at Chetwynd 
Park that evening, held a, consultation with Dr 
ldartright, suggested a changed course of treatment, 
and went back to town upon the following morning, 
without having been able to better the condition of 
~ marchioness or even to probe the cause of her 
illness, 

The fact that there was feyer in the village of 
Chetwynd-by-the-Sea, seemed to be proof sutiiciant 
to the trio of doctors that this fever of Lady: Chet- 
wynd’s was of the same ¢haraeter. 

The days dragged slowly by, those drear Decem- 
ber days, when the sky was dark and theair heavy 
with gloom. In bedroom Bernice Chetwynd lay 
battling with the poison fever that was consuming 
the life within her veins. 

She knew no one. Her sweet voice rang through 
the rooms and halis, calling the names of those whom 
she had known at St. Kilda, 

Her glorious hair, which the marquis begged 
might not be shorn, streamed over her pillow. ier 
head was kept bandaged im iced eloths, her eyes 
roved widly from object to object, unknowing and 
unseeing. 


Lord Chetwynd scarcely quitted her side night or 





day. It was his hand which gave her medicines, his 


The. little, dector' brought: into requisition the || 


venture to predict || 


voice which soathed ber wild'frenzies, his nurstng, 
more tender than a mother’s, which knew no reat. 
Miss Monk was very devoted in her attentions to 
Bernice. She fannéd her for hours, she hovered 
about her like a ministering spirit, she prophesied 
continually that Bernice would soon be better, and 
kept alive the young husband's'hope and courage. 

Phe week thus passed—the week required for the 
subtle Indian poison to do its work—and Sylvia 
Monk knew that the end wasinear. 

The day was dark and chilling, one of those cheer- 
less December days which are nowhere so 
cheariess as in England. A low fire burned in the 

‘The. enttains were drawn back, and the 
| windows were lowered at tlie top. Bernice Chet- 
wynd: lay upon’her bed in a deep sleep—e sleep 80 
| profound that it seemed like death. ‘ 

Lord Chet stood’ by the bedside, his fair face 
| haggard, his eyes weary with watching. He 
was still hoping, and'just now he was i 
faces ef the.great London: physivian and Dr. Hart 
right, who were: bending over the patient. The 
first-mentioned docter held Bernico’s slender wrist 
‘im his hand. 

‘‘How sweetly she sleeps!” whispered the mar 
quis, tuning bis hungry, eager gaze from the 
doetor’s to oe wife and back aggin. “ This 
deep: sleep will restore’ her strength. Is not the 
fever leaving: her ?”’ 

‘*Yies;” said the London dootor, “the fever is 
leaving: her,’”” 

A great glow of joy lighted up the face of the mar- 


Will she awaken in her right mind ?" he asked. 
The London doctor answered in the affirmative, 
still keeping his finger upon the lessening pulse, aud 
his eyes upon the thin, pinched face of Bernice. 
“Phank Heaven!” eried Lord Chetwynd, fer- 
tsar oor weet Lap screen 2m - Thank 
eaven wy darling is apared me. 
‘Tho face of the London: i 


(He said, not looking at tie pe 
“T have not said that she w. 
cannot give Lady Chetwynd the boqn 1 
must come from a hand that is mightierthan mine.” 
Bat you said that she will live.” len 
“ Ah, no, I-did' not say that. My lord, her life ig 
ebbing even now. She will waken presently, know. 
you, speak to-you perhaps. But it will be a flaming 
up of the dying torch, My lord, it is well to know 


e trath. Chetwynd is dying now at this mo, 
ment.” 

Lord Chetwynd uttered a ery of’ horror that rang 
through the roo 


m. 

Miss: Monk shuddered; and emitted a low moan. 

The statue-like figuve upon the bed stirred feebly. 
The heavy brown lids lifted slowly from the hollow 
eyes. The poor, pinched young fage awakened to a 
semblance of life again. 

The — Chetwyud had aroused, Bernice from 
her slumbers, and her‘eyes sought him » ith feeble 


glanees. 

“ Roy!” she whispered, faintly. “Roy!” 

Lord Chetwynd choked down his sobs and bent 
over her, his face white as lerown, an awful angui 
in his blue eyes, 


“Oi, Bernice !'" he said, in a choked vaice, “ Ber- 
— wife '—Oh; Heaven! how can I bear 
it Aid 


He fell on his knees besitle the bed, and buried 
his face in thecoverlet, his frame shaking with sup- 

| pressed sobs. 

A blank look, as of an utter failure to compre- 
hend his emotiou, passed over the girl’s face. She 
looked from Chetwynd’s bowed head to the faces of 
the -d 


They were regarding her with pitying eyes. 

She turned her glagces gpon Mrs. Skeiver and 
Pifine, but both were crying with stifled sobs. With 
a puzzled expressioy she raiged her thin hand ber 
‘tween her and the light. 

The hand fel) again lrelplessly the bed. 

“ L—I understand—tI have been ul,’”” said Berniog 
in a fluttering voice. “had achill, | remembors 
How weak I am! Yet I have no pain—only asonse 
of delicious langour! oy, why are you eryiag? 
I am almost well aguin !”” 

The great London doctor laid his hand upon her 
forehvad, upon which a moisture was gathering. 

“My dear Lady Caetwynd,” he said, solemnly, 
“you are almost well again.” 

Something im his tones gave her the alarm, She 
started, looked again at him, and a low, panting cry 
broke from her pallid lips. 

“ You—you speak as if 'I were dying,” she gasped. 
“Tam not dying. Oh, doctor, 1 am young, and I 
love Roy so, and he loves mo—f know he loves me 
I cannot die. You do not mean it—you ¢eannot. 
Why, L am only seventeen and full of life and 
strength. Oh, no, you do not mean that 1 am dying !” 

She looked at the physicians entreatingly, ber seul 
in her wild eyes. 

Dr. Hartright’s lips quivered and he turned away. 
The London doctor’s pitymg look deepened, but his 





duty was plain and he could not shirk it. 
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“ My'dear child,”*he said, with a tender solemnity 
that brought conviction to the ‘girl’s rebellious 
heart, “ you are dying even now. It would be cruel 
to keep the truth from you. If\you have auy last 
words to say,,say them now,” 

There was an awful hush in the room. 

Lord Chetwynd stilled his, sobs. 

Bernice drew the coverlet above her face and, was 
silent, What passed) in; her. young soul in that 
awful moment they, could only guess,. Life was so 
sweet, to;her; and she was so young, how could she 


die ? 

‘They fancied they heard her lips move in prayer. 
Thy, watclied her in an agony of suspense, and 
dread. 

Presently she, uncovered her face. Tt was calm 
now, and upon it was set the seal, of an ineffable 
peace. The hollow eys shone with a lustre that 
might be a reflection of the glory,of heaven. 

“It is well,’she whispered. “ I'am not afraid to 
die. I have not left my preparations for death until 
this howr.. OQh,Roy, don’t ery! Pt is bétter'so. Ff 
am willing to die. But itis so'strange that I'should 
die. Why, a week ago Twas health itself. Only 

esterday’ I rowed on the sea—wasait yesterday ? 
it seems @ hundred years ago. Oly, doctor, are'you 
sare that) Pam dying? éetly sure?” 

The-London doctor bowed assent. 

“Where is Sylvia?! asked Bernice; her eyes 
roving. 

The motionless figure at the foot of the bed 
stirred now, and Misa Monk came. slowly forward, 
her frame shrinking in a horror and) loathing of 
death, her face-hidden by her handkerchief. 

“I want to see Roy and a alone,’’ whispered 
Bernice, ‘‘ Please go. out of you, and leave; me 
with them.’’ 

The doctors, Fifine, and Mra. Skewar, all went 
out, as she had bidden. Bernice waa alone with the 
husband who: worship her and the subtle and 
terrible enemy. who brought her to this pass! 





CHAPTER XfI. 
Fer a few moments a deathly silence again 
reigned in the room. hemice’a thin, weak hand 
fluttered to the bowed Head of her young husband, 


and rested there like a benediction. Her' exes wan- |, 


dered to Miss Monk, who'had sunk into a chair by 
the bedside, and' whose'face was still covered. Att 
last the feeble voice spoke: 

“Roy, I am not! afraid (to die,” she said, softly, 
her face suffused with a yearning tenderness which 
even death could not change.’ “It is better so. Be 
brave and calm, darling, for my sake. Look up. 
Let me meet the gaze of your dearveyas:once more. 
Let me take the memory ef your loving giance.into 
eternity with me.” 


Lerd Chetwynd forced himself te be calm, and! 


obeyed her wish. He:contimued to kneel beside her 
bed, outwardly calm, bus inwardly, convuleed \with. 
an awful agitation. 

“Roy,” said Bernieg,,feebly, ‘‘ I feel myself grow- 
ing weaker. What 1 have to say must be said 
quickly. I have been very happy. 1 love you,) dar- 
ling. You have called me your guardian angel,and 
{ shal] be your guardian angel in truth now. 1 was 
not fit te a marchiongas, Lam not stately nor 
beautiful, only a wild little island girl Your wife 
should have been well born. Hush, Roy, yow pain 
me, Your friends have never been reconciled to eur 
marriage. ‘The county, families have blamed yoq for 
your mésalliance. But death condones everything, 
‘They will all’ be sorry for me now—I.am so young 
to die !”” and the girl's’ voice grew pitepys, in its 
sortow. 

“Oh, my wife! my wife 1’’ 

“ My poor boy!’ daid: Bernice, gently. “ You 
will be lonely when I am gone. I have been here 
but little while, but you will’ miss’me from these 
grand rooms,’ miss my‘ voice im the talls, my stepon 
the stair, my presened everywhere. PF know it all, 
Roy, But you are young, only threeand-twenty. 
In time 1 shall! become. to you only: a, tender me- 
mory, You will think of meat twilight, on the water’ 
or when you hear sweet: music, but you will:think 
that lam happy, and yow will not wish me baslo. 
You will know that youn dazling tis anée..”’ 

She\paused, breathless bat strangely calm. Miss: 
Monk shivered. 


“ Roy,’ said his: young wife, morei gently, more’ 


softly, her stveet, faint voice fluttering like a dying 
bird, “in heaven there.is no jealousy. And, so— 
and so—bear with me, Roy.;. I know. the words will 
pain you now, but some time they will come: back. to 
you as a blessing—in the days when I shall have be- 
come a tender memory you will take another wife 
to your bosém——” ’ 

“Never, never,” cried Chetwynd, in passionate 
despair. 

“You think so now, darling, but you are. the Jast 
of a great line, and you Lave no one to succeed. you. 
You are young, and you will need,some one to cheer 
you. You will live to be old, Roy, and you must 
uot live all your'years alone, And so I want to Bay, 


dear, that I—I should like you to marry again, I 
know of your betrothal to Sylvia. I love her, Roy, 
and I would like her to take my place. She loves 
you, and will make you happy. When I shall have 

een dead a year—how strangely it sounds—I want 
you to marry Sylvia. She will talk with Pp of me, 
and will‘comfort you in your sorrow, and will take 
my place, Roy, by-and-by. I shall’not be jealous, 
Promise me, Roy.” 

“T cannot.” / 

Bernice took his handin one of hers. She reached 
out and took Sylvia’s hand also, The guilty wo- 
man would have drawn back, but those cold, 
islender fingers closed upon hers and drew her hand 
to that of Chetwynd’s, and placed it in his and 
clasped them both. 

“I give you both my blessing,’’ fluttered the fail- 
ling voice. “ Sylvia, be good and true to him. Roy, 
my husband, my love, my—— ‘ell father and 
mother—St. Kilda——” 

‘The sweet voice stopped. The hand that clasped 
those of Chetwynd and Sylvia Monk grew suddenly 
cold and rigid, 

The marquis started up. An indescribable change 
had come over the little brown face, the eyes were 
fixed and glassy, the mouth still parted with a smile 
frozen on it. 

Chetwynd uttered a wild cryand sprang to the 
‘door, summoning the doctors. 

They a cence. and hastened in. The 
great Lentdon x felt the girl’s pulse and gently 
closed the eyes. 

“ She is dead!” he said, solemnly. 

Miss Monk uttered a shrill shrieks. amd: went into 
‘hysterics, Mrs Skewer and Fifine bore her to her 
lown rooms; leaving her Lathan pr gah her guilty 
consciences; the ministrations of old Ragee, and the 
‘benefit of her soothing draught. 

The next day Gilbert Monk, who iad been sum- 
'moned from m by telegraph by his sister, ar- 
rived at the ' 

He seemed shocked at the sudden desth of the 
young marchioness, The house was overhung with 
a pall of gloom, 

The servants moved about noiselessly in list 
jslippers. Doors were opened and shutaoftly ; voices 
jspoke in whispers. 

He asked for Lord Chetwynd, but was told that 
the marquis saw no one, not éven the regber of his 
church. Hewanderedin and out of the lower reams, 
and at last went up to his sister’s apartments and 
|knocked upom the door of the boudeir. 

Old Eogeae him admittance. He pushed past 
her into the room, 

‘* Ah, Gilbert,” said Sylvia, in her smooth voice, 
“* Texpected youearlier. Bernice died very suddenly. 
I suppose you were fearfully shocked.” 

** Well, no,”’ said Monk, coolly taking a seat near 
his sister, ‘‘ I expected it, you know.” 

Miss Monk’s face paled. 

‘** How could you expect her death ?” she demanded, 
impatiently; “she was not ill when you went 
away.” 

“No? Well, I knew zou, you see, and I knew 
that she stood in. your way. Jt was. easy then for 
me. to foretell the end.” 

' Miss Monk made an imperative gesture with, her 
hand, exelaiming ; 

* Never to me in that, way again, Gilbert. 
Bernice died of fever. ‘ The doators wil! tell you go,.; 
‘Don’t dareto hint to me anything to the contrary 
of their verdict.” 

“ When is Lady Chetwynd to. be buried ?” 

“She is to liein state a week. So Sanders hag 
arranged, Roy hasn't given any directions yet, and 
mo one dares speak to him. He is locked up,in hig 
room.’’ 

The announcement that Bernice wag to remain 
juriburied’ ‘fora week was ‘what Gilbert’ Monk had 


lex x 

The drug’whose subtle power keld Bernice in hér 
\death-like trance would lose ite effeet in three days, 
jand he must contrive to give: her another dés¢ be- 
(fore the: first should exhaust itself. . 

About noon of the third day he went to the closed 
door of the dsawing-zoom: and. kmoecked for admit- 
tance. ‘Hevknew that Bernice was jying in state 
here, and it, wae time that he was at work. ; 

Mrs. Skewer\came to the door, opening it only a 
few inches ‘ 

“Tt is only I," said Monk, “I have notseen Lady 
Chetwynd'since her death, May 1 see her now i?’ 
“ot Certainly, sip,” said the housekeeper. “Come 
‘imy sir.” 

Monk advanced:to, the bier, and, Mrs. Skosver slid 
off the linen: that covered the face. Monk drew. back 
with a shadder, Surely Bernice was dead! One in 
a trance could not look like this. 

4 horrible misgiving came to him. A great hor- 
ror Came upon him: It was many minutes before 
he could speak. 

Mrs. Skewer suspected his emotion, misinterpret- 
ing it, and busied herself with the flowers at the 

) marble throat. 





“ We keep’ these flowers continually fresh,” ahe 


——s 





said. These are wilting. I will get the fresh ones 
from the conservatory while you are here, sir.” 

She stole out silently, leaving Monk alone with 
the dead—or seeming dead—which was it? 

He glanced around him hurriedly. 

There was a glass of water near which had been 
brought in by Mrs. Skewer for her own refreshment. 
He seized it. He had ready the larger of the two 
globules he had secured, and ho dropped it into the 
the glass. It dissolved on the instant. 

He drew from his pocket a tea-spoon, and bent 
over the girl. here was no time for hesitation. Ho 
filled the spoon, carried it to the parted lips, and 
slowly emptied it, 

The poisoned draught found its way down the 
girl’s throat. 

He wiped her stony lips with his handkerchief. 
He pat his spoon in his..pecket, and emptied the 
glass. upon the thick carpet imadistant corner. He 
or the tumbler on the tableand returned to the 

ier. 

At this juncture Mrs. Skewer returned with her 
flowers, and he departed, drawing a long breath of 
relief when he found himself in the hall. 

The week passed. The day appointed for the fu- 
neral—the sixth day after the supposed death—ar- 
rived,."Phe great mansion wag thronged with guests. 
Lord Chetwynd’s relatives. ad all arrived. Tho 
county families were ali represented. The young 
marquis, dressed in the deepest mourning, showed 
himself outside his poom for the tivst time since 
his bereavement. 

The form. of Bernice wagcoffined, and hor friends 
gathered to look for. the last time on her sweet 


young face. 

The coffin lid was screwed down, and tlmt face 
was hidden from their sight. 
| The black crape-covered coffim was-carried out to 
the waiting hearse, and the funeral! cortége took 
_— to the parish church of Chetwyud-by-the- 


(Te be continued.) 
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THe total export of iron and steallin 1872 ave- 
raged 282,385. tons per menth, 

In order that every possible respeot should be 
paid to the family of Napoleon IIL, the Registrar- 
General deputed Dr, Farr to.go to Chislehurst aud 
nacerd the death of the late Emperor. 

Avusrranian Gonp.—it is reported that 6,000 or 
7,009 lés, of Australian gold, recently coined at the 
French Mint, have bean foand so brittle thatthe 
pieces coined from thie gold may readily be broken, 
and it is therefore f neeessary to re-melt them, 
aud toughen the metal. The brittleness is referred 
to the presence of a small proportion of antimony 
aad arsenic. 

THe Tomes or Lours XVI. anp Marre Anror- 
NErTse.—The expiatory chapel over the presumed 
tombs of these two monarchs was built in 1816, 
at an estimated cost of 80,000/., on the site of the 
Madeleine Cemetery, afew hundred yards from the 
Place de la Concorde, where the first victims of the 
Revolution were beheaded. An auniversary mass 
has. beensince celebrated on the 21st of January at 
this chapel, Which has the architectural shape of w 
Roman tomb. On thatday in 1793, after dicollution, 
the members of the Paris Commune left tha body of 
the king with the curate of the Madeleine, M. Frar- 
cois Renard. The king wore a waistcoat of Mar- 
seilles quilt, gray sills breeches and stockings. After 
the usual prayers the body was thrown into a pit 
filled with quicklime, which was stirred up to hastem 
decomposition. A few months later the queen ex- 

janced tlie same: fate, ‘The altar is built over’ 
er presumed resting-place, and wiat few bones: 
jcould'be collected from the common ossuary have 
been put in # vault. 

Tuy Berarron AquaRnium.—Amongst the many 
interesting features lately brought under the notiee 
lof visitors to the Brighton Aquarium one of recent 
oeourrence deserves special notice, both as interest- 
ing in itgelf and ‘as proving that the measuves 
adopted: for preserving thehealth of the fish are not 
junattended with success. The spotted dog+fish or 
murse-hound, one of the first species received at tlie 
aquarium, isshowing signs of multiplying. A cag 
or two ago Mr. Law)er, who is at present in charge 
of the aquafium,; noticed on the shingle at the bat- 
item of ene of tlw tanks an egg of the.dog-fish, He 
at ones took steps to secure it by placing it om & 
‘branch of the gurgouia, brought mto the tank for 
ithe purpose. On tie next cay, he observed two more 
eggs, not, howevor, deposited on the shingle, but 
lartistically fasteued to other branches of the gor- 
gonia, ‘Luis had evidently been done by: the fish ite 
self. Asa matter of natural history if will be curi- 
ous to be enabled to arrive at the time required for 
the hatching of these eggs. Thereis, in a separate 
tank, another species of dog-fish, named the picked 
or spur dog-fiah, which is viviparous, and hopes are 
entertained that thig mede of parturition may 











shortly be illustrated. 
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JUDIE’S LOVERS. 


A swarp of velvet moss flung like an emerald 
tapestry upon the mountain slope, a spot girt with 
beauty, aud studded with lojty trees for sentinels, this 
was where we had our picnic, Bert Cadogan and 
Judie aud I. 

It was not much of a picnic in an edible way. Mr. 
Cadogau had put some biscuits in bis haversack, which 
when we had completed our ascent we ate with ap- 
petite, and wished for more, 

It was Mr. Cadogan who proposed the excursion, 
upon this last day of Judie’s stay. It involved quite 
@ rough bit of mountain climbing, but both Judie and 
he had had experience. Judie showed her little feet 
in boots which she bad worn among the Pyramids 
aud up the Yo Sewite, and Mr. Cadogan’s alpenstock 
was a reminder of perils and adventures in Switzer- 
land 





“Do you think you are equal tothe ascent, Miss 
Laura ?’’ he had inquired ; aud I had replied that 
one never knew what one could achieve until one 
had tried, 

It did not occur to me that perhaps my friend and 
my guest would as soon go without me, Strange 
that it did not, But no; it would have beeu stranger 
if it had. 

We spent the cool September morning over our 
work, while Mr. Cadogan read to us, and told us blood- 
curdling stories of Alpine adventures, to steady our 
nerves tor the task before us. 

“You never have told me where you became ac- 
quaiuted with your friend, Laura,” said Mr, Cadogan, 
sleepily, during Judie’s temporary absence from where 
we were sitting. 

“At boarding-school. We were room-mates, and 
belonged to the same class,” 

“Ah, yes. Somehow I cannot keep in mind that 
you were a whole year away from here once. I 
wes away three years, and yet when I came back I 





Could have sworn that not an hour had passed since I 
left you sitting in that very chair—just as you sit 
now. It was Juve when I went away, June when 
I came back,” said Bert Cadogan, scrutinizing me in 
& preoccupied way, “I believe you wore the self- 
same white dress, Laura, the self-same spray twisted 
in your brown hair. I doggedly keep a vague notion 
in my head that you slept, like the enchanted priu- 
cess, through those years of my absence.” 

I felt delicious floods of crimson tingling my cheeks 
and temples as Bert Cadogan talked. It was not so 
much what he said as what he left unsaid. If I were 
the enchanted princess, he must be the “ fated fairy 
prince,” 

He was all that to my imagination. His fancy, 
too, came near enough to truth to feed my dreams 
upon, Life had been little better than along, dull 
sleep so long as he was away. 

“You do not accord much credit to Madame 
Blande,”I said. “She thought my year’s absence 
from home improved me vastly.” 

“Laura,” said Mr. Cadogan, seriously, “you are 
not susceptible of improvement in my eyes.” 

I might have thought, from his tone, that these 
words meant wliat they would mean from most men 
toa woman, But he bad said the same to me too 
many times before. I only looked up shyly, too 
plainly showing my pleasure, and met the wistful 
expression of his great brown eyes fixed full upon me. 

“Is it possible?” I said, ‘ Because I wear old- 
fashioned dresses here at home, and twist my hair up 
like a mermaid, I am to infer that artistic dress would 
not improve me, as it does other people. When 
Judie is married I am going to have a bride’s-maid 
dress imported from Paris, and you will see what a 
change it will make.” 

pet Cadogan started visibly ; his face looked pet- 
rified, 

“Is—Miss Martindale going to be married?” he 
asked, speaking her name with an effort. 
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1 suppose Se pe team 1 returfed, curtty, 

“ Oh, thought you referred to something def. 
nite. 

At that moment Judie came back. Possibly she 
had heard a portion of our conversation, or elde the 
emphasis of our voices attracted her notice. She 
looked at Mr. Cadogan sharply, but he did not return 
the look. 

At that moment our early dinner was announced, 
and an hour later we set out upon our tramp. 

It was a delicious mid-day, We walked gaily along 
the road for a mile. At last, out of floods of sunshine, 
out of the fresh air with its winey fragrance, we 
turned iuto the cool shadows of the wood that lay at 
the base of the mountain, 

When the climbing grew difficult I needed a good 
deal of Mr. Cadogan’s help. Judie sprang uimbly 
on alone. 

I remember her looking back from time to time, 
her tartan plaid wound about her, her whole form in- 
stinct with a fierce grace and beauty. I wondered 
with a pang whether any man could admire me in 
contrast with Judie Martindale. 

By dint of hard climbing at length we stood pant- 
ing upon the summit, 

“ Does it pay for the doing, Miss Martindale ?” said 
Mr. Cadogan as she threw herself down to rest. 

“There is just 10ora enough here to live and to die,” 
she said, in a cynical voice. 

* Alone ?” said Bert Cadogan, with a meaning. 

“I have always dreamed of such a spot as this,” 
continued Judie.. “I believe you may leave mo liere 
to-night. ‘The papers will record a mysterious dis- 
appearance, and I shall be at peace.” 

“T should be so curious tosee how you would play 
hermit that I should intrude upon your retreat.” 

“T never heard you talk so much nonsense before, 
Judie,” I said, pettishly. 

There was an under-current in Mr. Cadogan’s talk 
with Judie that day which | had never heard before, 
aud which pained me strangely. During the month 
that Judie had been with me I had not thought of 
being jealous. Now, just as she was to go away, I 
felt uneasily the existence of some secret sympathy 
between her and Bert Cadogan. And if there was 
had Lany right to gainsay it? Certainly not—no 
right at all. But I was annoyed all the same, and 
chose to hold myself aloof from them. 

It was sombre and cool as we prepared to descend, 

“ People of any capacity can go down hill if they 
choose,” I said, declining Mr. Cadogan's offered hand, 
and running forward alone, 

He offered no remonstrance, letting me have my 
own way, in my excitement I went on so rapidly 
that I outstripped my companions and was obliged to 
wait for a moment or two for them to come up. Very 
leisurely they came, as though they were enjoying 
their opportunity ; then the sound of their voices cama 
on my strained ear, rapid, earnest, hushed, and I saw 
their faces—hers flushed with agitation, her lovely 
eyes full of tears, and his tender, pitiful, beseeching 
—not the same face that Bert Cadogan had ever 
turned toward me. 

My brain reeled with a sudden madness, His love 
after all was for her, not me. Dullard that I had 
been not to suspect them till to-day! I turned 
blindly, my heart knocking against my breast. The 
whole earth grew dark aud desolate. I plunged reck- 
lessly along. Suddenly a careless foothold failed 
me; I slipped and fell. The blackness and giddiness 
were cont Then consciousness went out with 
sharp, wrenching pain, and when it returned after an 
interval I heard strange, subdued voices, and felt a 
recurrence of the pain. I knew feebly that I was 
being carried upon a litter, hurt, toward home, and 
then I knew no more. 

It was my back that I had injured in my fall, I 
should recover my health, deformed. That was the 
verdict that came to. me when the white frost of win- 
ter glittered ia the sunshine of those weary days. 

Judie had gone home now, She bad stayed till I 
was out of danger, and bad nursed me so tenderly, 
they said. I shuddered. The thought of her tender- 
ness stung me afresh. She sent long letters every 
week, and budgets of papers and reviews, her father’s 
speeches, letters in which she was mentioned, her 
toilets described, and then sheet after sheet contain- 
ing accounts of her gaieties, of the people she met, 
the sights she saw. 

Never was there more cruel kinduess, She meant 
well, but what was her rehearsal but a taunt —a re- 
minder that I was shut out for ever from the scenes 
she graced? 

T had one sweet comfort through all. Mr, Cadogan 
had not followed Judie, and every day brought 
me some token of his pitying remembrance, 

When I was able to receive visitors I saw him 
often. He brought the magazines and read to me. 
He tried over the new music which waited for my 
nerveless fingers ; he surrounded me with a sense of 
our mutual sympathy and kindred tastes, as he had 
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done ever since I was old enough to love him witha 
woman’s passion, 

We had a long, late summer that year, and I went 
out of doors, for the first time since my accident, on 
a lovely, balmy afternoon, The doctor had forbidden 
my walking, and a chair had been made for me which 
I could propel at will. In that I was carried into the 
garden and left alone. 

A well-known step came up the walk by-and-by, 
and Mr, Cadogan joined me before I could dry the 
tears which were in my eyes. He stood beside me, 
and laid his hand on mine — my white-looking little 
hand which rested on the arm of my chair. 

“ What is the matter, little Laura?” 

“*The days that are no more,’ Mr, Cadogan,” I 
quoted. 

“ Have you regrets?” he asked. 

“That isa strange, cruel question. What have I 
but regrets? Ihave lost everything.” 

= t do you mean by that, Laura? You have 
not lost me.’ 

“Perhaps not yet. Deformed people retain 
their friends through pity, I believe. But I hate 

ity.” 
ey You have made a strange, cruel speech now, You 
ere not deformed, Iam nvt your friend. And Ido 
not pity you, Laura. I pity your sufferings, but I 
love you. 

I felt the red blood rush to my pale cheeks, 

* You loveme?” I repeated, slowly, almost scep- 
tically, “Mr. Cadogan, are you not Judie Martin- 
dale’s lover ?” 

It was his turn to flush. 

Iwas watching him with jealous eyes, and I saw 
the change that crossed his countenance, saw him con- 
trol it before he answered, with a smile: 

“No, Laura, I have not that honour.” 

“T am not fit for your love now,” I cried, bitterly. 

“Did you think it was your beauty alone that 
won my heart, darling?” 

“T don’t know what may have won your heart, 
Mr. Cadogan, I don’tfeel that Ihaveany claim to 
it. Once you might have loved me when I was 
fresh and strong. But you did not. And now that 
Iam maimed and twisted—a helpless, hopeless in- 
valid—there is something that smacks of self-sacrifice 
in your love, and I will not have it,” 

“ You will have it, Laura, always; you cannot help 
that. You will return it, too, for I will make you. 
Whether you will accept meas your lover, whether 
you will marry me, I must leave to time.” 

I was weak andbabyish. I cried. 

“If this had come before—oh, Bert, you little 
know how I have loved you—bow I have tortured 
myself believing you loved another, But now—it 
is too late—too late.” 

“ You are gloomy and fanciful. Your hurt is not 
incurable. If it were, it has not spoiled your 
beauty, as you insist, You are pale—the white-rose 
pallor I admire ; and, as to the twist in your shoulder, 
it will come right in good time; the doctor assures 
me so,” 

He had consulted the doctor then. He was going 
to take me on the strength of his assurance. 

“ We will wait and see,” I returned, briefly, and I 
turned the crank which moved my chair. 

“You are going, Laura?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you do not care forme. Your excuse is 
mere subterfuge.” 

_T looked once in his face, I dared to look and let 
him see my love. But then he must have seen it a 
hundred times before. 

“Make me a promise,” I said. 
love to me again till I am well,” 

“ Laura—and if——” 

“If I am never well? 
speak again of it,” 

I had put @ harder task upon myself than upon Mr. 
Cadogan. I hoped he would disobey me, but he did 
not. The winter set in rigorously, with all the 

weariness of winter in a mountainous region, and 
my mental excitement hindered my improvement. 
But still 1 did improve, 

About Christmas I walked across the room— 
walked up to a pier-glass at the extreme end, scruti- 
nizing my altered form, my painful movements, with 
horror ; and when I reached the glass I fainted 
away, 

Bert Cadogan was in the room. 

“Your mind is diseased more than your body,” he 
said when I had revived and growncalm, “ Why not 
accept Miss Martindale’s invitation, and go to Lon- 
don for a few weeks ?” 

“Tam a beautiful object for London society,” I 
sneered ; and then, with an after-thought that swept 
my brain with a terrific gust, “I have never told 
you that Judie had invited me for this winter. How 

tid you know it? I meant to keep it from you lest 
you should want me to go,” 

“Miss Martindale menticned in one of her letters 


“Do not talk of 


Then you must never 





that she should expect to see ) Vou, and that you might 
live as retired as you liked. 

“Tn one of her letters? You and she correspond, 
then ?” 

“ Occasionally,” 

“T did not know it.” 

He made no reply, and I changed the subject, but 
all night I tossed sleeplessly, fevered witli speculation 
as to why Judie wrote letters to Bert Cadogan. 

Oh, these vigils of sickness! They are a foretaste 
of the Inferno, One good thing came of mine, how- 
ever, I made a resolution—a resolution to get well. 
As « preliminary step I resolved upon the visit to 
London, Mr. Cadogan would be sure to follow me 
thither and I would see him and Judie face to face. 

Not meaning to shut myself up either while there, I 
sent for a dressmaker and for a month was in a whirl 
of excitement over the preparation of dresses caleu- 
lated to disguise the twist in my figure, which even 
to my morbid scrutiny began to grow less noticeable 
as I was able to walk with greater ease. 

The gay season was at its height when I reached 
London. Judie, who had been motherless from child- 
hood, presided over her father’s establishment. 

She had remained away from a dinner-party on 
account of my arrival, but was under obligations to 
attend a reception at a later hour, an hour at which 
I was in the habit of going to bed. 

She invited me to come and stay in her dressing- 
room, so that we might talk while her toilet pro- 
gressed. What a superb creature she was! How I 
envied her as I watched her. 

“ How happy you look and are, Judie,” I said, with 
a half-smil 

She turned round with a half-surprised air I 
thought. 

“ You are happy, too, darling?” she said, eoming 
towards me to kiss me, “I know something, and I 
am so glad.” 

“ —— to Mr, Cadogan, I suppose. Did you 

pect last i. 

“No, I did not. In fact, I——” 

She saw from my face that she had made a mis- 
take ; saw that I: hoped she had suspected, and evi- 
dently knew not how to remedy her blunder, 

“ You what, Judie?” I asked, 

She bent down and took my hand uneasily, The 
locket she wore hung just within my reach. Some 
evil impulse moved me. I caught it and pressed the 
spring ; the lid flew open. 

“ T ought to know your secret as well as you mine,” 
I cried, maliciously, as she snatched the locket from 
me. 

There were two faces in the two halves, I only 
saw one—Bert Cadogan, 

“Oh, you do not want to give me your confidence. 
I beg your pardon,” and I almost pushed her from 
me. 

* Laura, you must not misjudge me.” 

“T never judge without proof,” was my retort. 

“ Do not, ever,” she answered, earnestly. 

I had lost my stimulant to get well. I shut myself 
in my room for a week. Then two motives prompted 
me to appear at an amateur concert which Judie 
gave. One was the mere rebound of excitement, 
which made my seclusion no longer bearable, the 
other the expectation that Bert Cadogan would reach 
London that night, 

1 think I looked perhaps as well as ever in my life 
that evening. I wore an exquisite Paris dress of 
white cashmere; my brown, abundant hair fell in 
heavy ringlets to my waist. I sat near Judie, at the 
head of the room, in a deep chair covered with ma- 
roon silk, watching with listless interest the new faces 
that came aud went. 

There was some very good amateur music, which 

leased even my fastidious musical taste. And at 
9, about the middle of the evening, Bert Cado- 
gau came down the room towards me, smiling with 
anxious eyes, 

“ How are you, Laura—better ?” 

I was perverse enough to think that to tell him I 
was better was to solicit a renewal of his wooing. I 
was proud and suspicious. So I said: 

* Oh, I am well enough to look on, as you see, like 
an oyster grown to its rock.” 

“« But you are enjoying your visit? You are glad 
that you came?” 

** Doubtless you are.” 

“ Why, Laura?” 

“It gives you an excuse to comealso. Have you 
seen Miss Martindale ?” 

* Yes, of course, for a moment.” 

“There she comes now.” 

Judie’s eyes were fastened on Bert Cadogan’s face. 
She joined us, aud a few minutes later they left me 
and walked away together. My eyes followed them 
till they left the room, 

What did it mean, I asked myself—this bond be- 
tween them? Evidently Mr. Cadogan went and came 
at Judie’s bidding, Had be loved her? Had she 
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rejected him? If so, why did she not let him alone? 
She was a coquette; she could not resist to use hor 
power. And he—he could not resist her, even while 
declaring love for me, That was my decision. 

What a torturing half-hour I spent sitting there 
in my maroon-covered chair alone. I tried to per- 
suade myself that I wanted no man’s love; that I 
would never marry. I tried to justify Bert. I had 
forbidden, refused him. I had no right to restrict 
him. But, spite of all, I was mad with jealous long- 
ing for him. 

Mr. Martindale came to take me to supper, and Bert 
and Judie were left together still. 

** Now, Miss Laura,” said my host, “I have a favour 
to ask, and I hope I shall do it in my best manner, for 
I do not want to be refused.” 

“What favour can I possibly do you, sir ?” 

‘You can give us one song after supper. Is it too 
much to ask? You may wait, if you like, till the 
‘ vulgar crowd’ has gone. I will keep ouly the choice 
spirits to hear you.” 

“ You need not take any stupendous precautions. I 
will sing willingly, whenever it is desired.” 

“ My dear young lady, I am delighted. I never 
gained a precious boon so easily before,” 

“ Judie knows that I always sing without urging.” 

“ We thought your ill health and aversion to crowds 
might render you averse to singing for company.” 

“Notat all, I can neither dance nor flirt, I ought 
to consider it a privilege to sing.” 

It is no wonder that I astonished Mr, Martindale. 
An hour before no inducement could have prompted 
me to sing. Now it seemed to offer a vent to my ex- 
cited feelings. 

I exerted myself to pleaee Mr. Martindale, who was 
@ polished, entertaining man, and who had conceived 
a great liking for me from our first meeting. We 
whiled away the time in discussing politics, until the 
time had come for my song, and then he led me to 
the piano. 

As I glanced about the room my eye fell upon 
Judie and Bert Oadogan in earnest talk. 

“They look quite lover-like,” I remarked to Mr. 
Martindale, who did not perceive the sting of my 


De, 

“I would to Heaven they were,” he answered, with 
a significance I could not interpret. 

The tumult of my feelings was complete. It was 
a tumult that brimmed my voice witk an intense dra. 
matic pathos, an expression whose electric thrill went 
among my listeners from soul to soul, 

I sang a very simple ballad, but it held the tragedy 
of my own heart in its words: 

“ Little Clo’s is the old, old story, 

Love's dream and a summer friend, 
June roses dead, and the bright dream is fled ; 
And little Clo’ moans at the end, 
He never loved me you see, 
He never will, no, never ; 
And what will become of me P she cries, 
For I shall love him for ever. 
And the years are so weary, weary, 
For all through the nights and days 
Her heart goes back in the bright Seams track, 
And little Clo’ moans asshe says, 
He never loved me, 
** And she gays, [t will be no better 
On high in the mansions fair ; 
He'll love his love in the life above, 
And little Clo’ moans in despair, 
He never loved me, you see, 
He never will, no, never, - 
And what will become of me ? she cries, 
For I shall love him for ever.” ; 

I slipped away unnoticed from the piano, and hia 
myself amid the curtains of a recess. 

There was a hush like a sob among my listeners, 
which was the best applause they could give. No one 
else offered to sing, and the company broke up in 
little conversational groups. 

Near me a gentleman and lady sat down, and began 
to discuss me, 

“TI don’t know,” said the latter, ‘‘ about people 
giving such public vent to private griefs. Iam al- 
ways inclined to suspect the sincerity that displays 
itself on the surface.” 

**I am sure no one could have sung that song so 
who did not feel every word of it.” 

“She is not really deformed,” continued the lady; 
“the defect in her figure is scarcely noticeable. She 
need not have been so sensitive.” 

“ Did you hear that she had broken her engage~ 
ment?” 

“No; but I should judge sofrom her song. They 
say that the gentleman felt in some manner to blame 
for her hurt, and, believing that sie was fond of him, 
offered himself,” 

* From a sense of duty 2?” 

“ Well, something of that sort.” 

“ She isnot one whose heart need go a-begging, I 
should say.” 

Then the couple rose and went away. 

So this, then, was the story—the truth doubtless 
of the matter, 
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Bert Cadogan had offered himself out of pity as 
@ compensation, so to speak, for his negligence 
which iad resulted in my injury. 

He loved Judie. She loved him, 

But he felt that I had a claim upon him, and! the 
claim of his own heart was to be set asides My 
biood boiled. 

1 said to myself, “ Abominable!” 

Without seeing Mr, Cadogan agaim I left London 
the eusuing day. 

I sent him the following note ‘as a leave-taking : 

“]l know your motives; they seem to me niis- 
taken. Since you have never bepa bound it ia per- 
haps superfluous for me to say that yen ave free. 
From LAURA.” 

l looked jaded when [ reached home, and they 
thought me worse, 

Aunt Isabel said I must reat. 

“hat is precisely what 1 cannot do,” I replied. 
“T waut to goaway andtravel, end not know what 
rest means.” 

They were delighted that I should wish to go, 
and after brief preparation Aunt Isabel and I started 
for the Contineut, to be followed by my father in the 
coming autumn, 

* * * * J 

I had my way. I lived, without rest 

My capacity for excitement was perfectly imaa- 
tiable. 

And instead of injurag my health I improved 
upon the regimen. 

My first news from home came with paps, who 
joined us in Spain, im the autumn. 

Bert Cadogan had not been home duringthe sunimer. 

Papa just before he left bad met him with Mr. aod 
Miss Martindala, which was the eum of his informa- 
tion, and upon whieh L built such conjectures as my 
mood dictated. 

I had taken a peculiar aversion to everything 
like admiration or attention from the other sex, but 
we became interested in spite of ourselves in an 
English gentleman with whom our acquaintance be- 
gan during our sojourn in Madrid, 

Mr. Keith—that was his name—was, as I have 
said, an Englishman, but he had spent so many years 
abroad that he had almost lest his nationality. 
He was one of those rare men who can display inte- 
rest without affecting sentiment, with whom you 
dare be intimate with eatire immunity from the sus- 
picion of flirting. 

He was very useful to us on account of his fa- 
miliarity with the language, and a. common liking 
led him to attach himself to and remain with our 
party for the time being. 

It was, I thiuk, im Rome that for the first time a 
species of home-sickness came over me one evening 
after a long and fatiguing day of sight-seeing. We 
were sitting in the parlour ef the lodgings we had 
secured that morning. 

Papa aud Mr. Keith played atevibbage; Auut Isa- 
bei did tatting—she was never too tired for tatting ; 
and |, after sitting with my head upeu my-hand fer a 
good half-hour, got ap aad brought my canmphor- 
bottle and photograph-aibum by wayieé dispelling my 
home-sickness, 

The album still lay open before me, when by-end- 
by Mr. Keith sauutered toward me, and his glance 
fell upon the page. 

He started, 

“Miss Laura, where did you get that?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Do you know Judie Martindale?” T inquired, with 
equal surprise. 

“ | know this lady, Mise Laura. Sheis ary wife.” 

The mere excess of my astonishment kept me from 
screaming outright. Mr. Keith had spoken ina very 
low toue, aud had not beemoverheasd, for papa was 
buried in his newspayer, aud Aunt Lapbel had dis- 
covered asnarl in her thread. 

“You must be jesting, Mr. Keith.” 

“| never spuke more sobertouth, have ne right, 
T Suppose, to speak it, but 1 am tired of concealment,” 

95 W hy do you conceal what you have told me?” 

“From uecessity for the time. L met Judie 
Martindale in Switzerland three years and more 
ago. After a six woatis’ acquaintanee 1 offered 
myself and was accepted:. Hier father, however, 
interposed, He desired @ mere brilliant match 
for her. He called me lazy and shiftiess, because 
I had preferred to live upon my moderate ineome, 
4&8 Suited my tastes, instead of iuvesting my money 
and going to work upon something more practical 
than the art Lieve, Judie refused to break with me, 
anid her father to sanction our union, We med clan- 
destinely ; we corresponded, At last she was going 
home. Our last interview transpired. 

** No human agency shall force me to marry an- 
Other,’ she said. 

“* Judie,’ I answered, ‘ if that is so, bind yourself 
tome. Make it impossible for anything to come be- 
tween us.’ 


“ She yielded tomy urging. I left lier to find an 
acquaintance who would assist us. The arrange~ 
ments were made. We were married, And since we 
parted at the chapel door we have never met.” 

“ How long is it?” 

“Two years.” 

“And have you had no communication with each 
other since?” 

** Ouly occasionally, through the friend whois in 
‘owr confidence,” 

* Who is this friend ?” 

“ Since I have gone so far, Miss Laura, there is ne 
object iu keeping anything back. His name is Ber~ 
tram Oadogen.” 

* Oh, Mr. Keith” 

My joy, my relief, almost overpowered me, but I 


could not force my new-found happiness upan his: 


misery. 

“ What, Miss Laure?” 

**T am so glad you have told me.” 

“ Are you going to give me same geod advice?” 

“ Yes, I believe I am,” 

* What ia it?” 
“ Singe you are. married to Judic Martindale, claim 
her.” 
“ She would not forgive the 6 @.” 

‘‘T think you are mistaken, Lbelieve she is wait- 
ing for you to do sa?’ 

© Aud her father ?” 

“ Would prefer anything to the humiliation of a 
secret marriage.” 

“ Possibly he might invalidate the marriage, should 
he determine to.” 


“Then marry her again, But, Mr. Keith, if you’ 


ane as good es I believe you I think Mr. Martindale 
is too just to persist in separating you from his 
daughter merely because he has a prejudice toward 
esiotn and partioulusly toward Englishmen who live 
abroad.” 

“I will live cages he pleases if he will only 
give me Judie. I will turn man of business, keep his 
books by double entry if! he so desires ; I'll buy a 
farm or gratify whichever hobby he happens to be 
riding if | may only have my wile.” - 

“1 think in that frame of mind you will get her.” 

“Miss Laura, you don’t know how much good 
you have deve ma.” 

“Mr. Keith, you don’t know how much good you 
have done me.’ 

“ How so ?” 

“Well, I have had my own troubles because I 
believed my friend Judio hada lover. But I did not 
think of it being you.” 

“Who, then, Miss Laura?” esked he, a little 
fiercely. 

“Qnly Mr, Cadogan.” 

He smiled at that, 

“And it troubled you to suspect that Bert waa 
fond of my wife2” 

Somewhas so.” 

“I understand now why the poar fellow ‘has 
written such lugubrious letiera for six menths 

ast,” 
pe Has he written te you duning the past six months? 
Ok, Mr. Keith, let me see his letters.” 
* a * > * 

I had had enough of travel. IL wanted to go 
home. 

When we: sailed Mr. Keith ied us, 

I think Mr. Cadogan; must have had an inkling of 
affairs through his friend, for he met me with jast 
that calm air of mastery aud comprehension whioh 
suited my mocd, 

“I shall not ask about your health,” he said. “I 
see that the time hag expired when my promise 
binds me not to spenk as 1 would.” 

“You have bad great patience, Bart.” 

* And long-suffering.’ 

“Part of that has been mine.” 

“You made it for yourself.” 


“Well, I don’t know. Mystery always anuoys 


“It was not my own:seeret, or I should not have 
kept it from you.” 

“Please don't have any of your own, or other 
people’s henceforth,” 

“should not, of eourse, when we toro are one,” 

Meanwhile Judie’s lover, her real lover, hastened 
to plead his suit. Mr, Martindale was considerably 
shocked, and rather indignant, at wis danghter's 
duplicity as he called it; Hesaid Mr. Keith did 
not suit him for a son-in-law; still had he knowa 
that Judie was so determined he would have preferred 
au avowed marriage to a clandestine one. 

They were married over again, and with consider- 
able pomp. Mr. Keith has a consulship which still 
enables them to liveabroad. Judie becameseoused to 
her independence and aduirationas 4 married woman 
that se has beea unable to give up her old habits, 





amd shives as much as ever, a belle. 
For my own part, in my quiet home I have my hus+ 





band, health and happiness, And, whatever trouble 
may come nigh me, it is not in the. form of Judie's 
lovers. : W.H PR 
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EPIGRAMMATIO, 
oa cmd “Yeu don’t know grammar, 
r 


Charley: “Yes, me do know a went 
to‘see her on Christmas Day.”— 

Dear Otvd Donkuy!—Some people are so abati- 
nate! There’s this old party who dines at th.e table 
@ héte at the “ Belgravia ”—he will insist on open- 
ing his own seltzer water, and gives us a shower- 
bath all round.—Pumch. 

_ A New Society.—An American paper.says a 80 
ciety has been formed in New York — not before it 
is wanted—called the Ladies’ Anti-ambitious-to- 
figure-in-the-newgpapers-with-no-useful-result-and- 
te-the-neglect-of-your-own-domestic-duties Society, 

Tue Desired Impression.—A gentleman: ex, 
pressed to a lady his admiration of her toilet. She 
said she supposed he had beep impressed by her 
atigel sleeves. He answered with effusion, “ No, bné 
I'd like to be.” 

LirtLe Jeyni.—A_ little four , old, of 
Bristol, the other day, was aceosted by & Quaker 
lady, who asked, “How old art thou, little girl?” 
She looked’ up in the face of the Quakeress, and Tes 
plied, “I’m notart thou; I’m little Jennie.’ 

FARE RXPENDITURE. : 

Fair Fare: “ Your fare is eighteen-pence, I think 
it’s exactly ‘three miles!” 

Cabby: “ Your husbaud'’s‘a lucky man—blowed if 
ros don’t know how to lay out yet money !”’— 

wn, 

“Burnine Latuer.” —“ So there’s another 
tupture at Mount Vociferous,” said Mrs. Parting- 
ton, aa she put down the paper and put up her 
specs; the-paper tells us about the burnin er 
running down the mountain, but it don’t tell how it 
got there.” 

An AssuRD RequirgmEent.—A shoemaker with 
one eye complained that oueof his lamps did not 
burn, One of his shopmates, who is a,genuine son 
of the Emerald Isle, with astonishment exclaimed ; 
“Faith, and what do you want with two lamps? Ye 
haven’t but one eye.” 

Firat Violin ( "the Quartette tn O° 2 

irst Violin Juartette in jor—un- 
satisfactory sathouh: «Hranto !—Hark !—There—I 
knew there was something wrong! This confounded 
ene been singing B Flat all the time!”— 
unch. 

Prosstan AscenDANCY. — We understand that 
the spread of Prussian military principles in the 
army is so decided that the gagrd which nightly 
goes to defend the Bank of England always marchea 
to the tune of “The Watch.on the Rhine-o,”—~ 


Fun. 
Goop Fun.—A young veg @ recipe for 
having fun. ‘Bhe says le poe Be a dozen boys 


and girls to your house when your ma and pe are 
away; put # shilling a dish with molagses 
an inch deep in it, and offer’ it to the boy who gets 


) it with his mouth. The more the boys who'try to 


get it the more fun’ will there be, 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE BETTER THAN BOOK- 
LEARNING. 
Governess: “Well, and so they export wheat and 
cotton. Now, you’ve seen wheat in the ear, but not 
» 


cotten 
aves “Oh, yes, I bave! Grandpa, you know!” 
—Punch. 
THE MAN AT THE WHBSEL, 
Unprotected Femade(awaking an old gent whois not 
very well): “ Oh, mister, would you find the captain? 
I’m sure we're in danger, I’ve been watching that 
man at the wheel’; he keeps turning it first one way 
and then the ether, and evidently ‘% know his 
own 
A Pourrs Hint.—A father feeling that a young 
man was wen ay Fem nap late in the parlour, and 
wishing to give him s polite hint thereof, wont to 
the head of the stairs and eallad out, ** Here, young 
man, isn’t it about time that you were going? Do 
ou know that it is eleven o’clock, and that youare 
Coouing out my gas?” The young man left and 
has not returned. 
Pe sua tester, hoe we 
Disralius: “I always wo » b er, how 
chief augurs can meet on the opening-day without 
langhing!”’ ‘ 
Gladstonius: “TI hawe never felt any temptation 
to the hilarity you suggest, brother; and the re- 
mark sayours of flippancy.”—-Punch. : 
Tue Way ro Srcunws Sarety.—A railway 
signalman, caught napping at his post, and con- 


vieted of wilful negligence, anid to the jailer, who 
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was about to lock him up—“T always thougtt that 
the safety of a railroad depended on the soundness 
of the sleepers.” ‘So it does,’ retorted the. juiler, 
“ but such sleepers. are never safe unless they are: 
bolted in.” 

Deer v, Donxry.—The people of Jasper County, 
Mississippi, lately voted against the introduction of 
railways on the ground that the locomotives would 
frighten away the deer.. Of couvse,w place’ whore 
deer are plentiful is likely’ to be a little be-hind, apt 
to buek at innovation and fawn on tradition. But 
our Jasper friends should be told that if the railway 
drives away the deer it will cause.an immense infiux 
of donkeys.—Fum 

Romantic, VERY.—A chapter of ‘‘ Notes i® 
Rome” opens with the. following anecdote: “Did 
you visit Rome in your travels ?’’ asked.a.gentlema™ 
in the interval of a waltz of a ball-room partner wh® 
had just returned from the.Contipent. ‘Rome! 
Rome!” replied eo , in a hesitating voice, 
“ Let me see—did wé'go to Rome? Oh, yes, That 
is whore we saw @ Woman shaving a dog on thesteps 
of a. church!”” 

IGNORANT INTERPERENCE;—A story is told about 
a man who put the saddle hind-part. foremost apon 
his horse while in a condition of dizziness,, superin- 
duced by fire water. Just as he was.about to. mount 
a frie.d caime up and told him to hold on a minute, 
because the saddle was om wrong and- wanted -refix- 
ing. The horseman 
truder, ‘as if in deep thought, and then said: “ You 
let that saddle alone! How, do. you know which 
way lam going?” And.the: ge passed on, 

SOMETHING IN IT: 

A yonthful noviee in smoking turned deadly pale 
and threw his cigar away. 

“Oh, dear,” he said, “there’s som’in’ in that cigar 
that’s makin’ me ill.” 

“L know what itis,” said his companion, puffing 
away. 

“ at p” 

“ Tohacker,” 
A PHILOLOGIOAL POSWRys 

Herr Professor: “Iss it not a shdrainch ting, la- 
ties, dat de Latin race gannot aguire de Enklish 
brnounoy-ation? I haf host dis mofmend basiet 
from an idalian chendleman (a erade vrent of mine 
ant a ferry gleffer man) who has liffed im Lonton al- 
méste as long as J haf —dvendy-vife eeeerra — ant 
foot you pelief it? He shbeegs Enkligh vit a kvite 
shdrong voreign indonation! How to you agound 





vor @ £0 eggshd timary zeergoomshdangz as 
tat ?”— Punch. 

Eqvat To THE Occasion.—A story is being told 
of a fashionable tailer. Ome of his aristocratic cus- 


tomers, thinking to annoy him,:went up to him as; 
he was walking on the Parade, at Brighton, at the 
most fashionable hour of the day, and said to him, 
“See how badly this coat fits.” The great Sartor 
was fully equal to the occasion. Taking up. api 
ofa chalky substance at the side of iiocent he 
marked gundry hieroglyphics: over “thie end 
then, turning him adrift, said, “ There, my lord, you 
go and show yourself to my peopl, and they will 
saon put you right.” 

TAKING CARE OF THE Pawoni--The Austrians: 
seem to be as close calculatérs. as the Scotch, and 
to have a lofty disdain of round numbers. An offi- 
cial estimate hag ‘been prepared at Vienna of the 
cost of the Great Exhibition which is to ba held 
there thia summer, anda statement pub forth that 
the entire expenses, 'ap to the time of closing‘the ac- 
counts at the end of the year, will be “* 13,238,396 
florins 30 kreuzers.” us cherish a, hope that 
this estimate will not ‘be exoceded ; and, above all, 
that those odd kreugers may net expand into an ad- 
ditional florin by the.end ef the year.—Punch, 

An UNSATISFACTORY EXPERIMENT,—Owur’ friend’ 
Potts read somewhere that electric sparks could’ be | 
evolved from a eat by taking it into a dark room 
and stroking. its bac He made the experiment 
and ina few moments was surprised to hear a loud 
yell and to feel something clawing across his face. 
Then he misse¢the cat. Mr, Potts is now uncertain 
Whether he was struck by: lightning evolved ‘from 
the cat’s back, or whether the cat became unduly 
excited as he stroked it, and stroked “back again ; 
but he is certain that when he undertakes to procure 
electricity again froma cat he will first soothe it 
with a breech-loader. 

—_—_—_—_—_— 


A Narrow Escarz.—A merry party of ladies 
and gentlemen had a narrow eacape from » tarrible 
death among the Thousand Islands at the St: Law- 
Tence recently, bat were saved by the presence of 
tind and heroism of one of the young ladies. They: 
Were out in a yacht ata late hour in the evening, 
When the clouded sky rendered it almost impossible 
to distinguish objects on the water ata short dis- 
tance. ‘They were sailing about thoughtilessly, and 


enjoying themselves as such parties are in the habit 


zed fora moment at the in: | 





deing, when suddenly a 


object loomed up | family 


before them, which was evidently a large steamer. 
A collision seemed inevitable, unless the steamer 
eould be signalled to change her course, as it WAS 
impossible for the sailing craft to do so, The party 
wore in a terrible dilemma, as, except. fow matches, 
there; seemed: to: be mo means at hand ta procure @ 
light. The young ladies, except one, screamed wi 
terror, and a fearful catastrophe seemed on the point 
of consummation: <A slight jostling, however, was 
observed in the direction of the silent young lady. 
No ene,could seo what she was. doing, but she soon 
handed @ roll of paper toone of the gentlemen. In 
a moment it was ablaze, the steamer’s couse was 
eliinged, andthe party were saved. When they re- 
covered from their fright there was uaturdlly much 
speculation aa.to where that importantroll of paper 
came from ; it finally leaked. out. that the fir 
one had heroically sacrifieed her bustle to seourethe 
safety of her companions. 
=== = 


MORE THAN ONE, 


“ Y¥ua, it was'e mighty effort, 
Born of Heaven’s jration 3 

Would his-earnest voice had thundered 
Over the whole listening nation ! 

How firm-linked the facts he uttered! 
Never eleayer clearest fountain! 

‘Truths on truths, like rocks piled wp ward, 
oe ey towered a stur-crowued moun- 





Buch the thoughts of many thousands 

As from that Great Hall they wended ; 
But did inspiration only 

Make his thoughtg so tense and splendid ? 
Ah, there was ‘with him another 

Force before he stood’ aud thundered, 
So that firm conviction settled 

“Right!” while Ernox’s old chains sun- 


And that force was also sacred ; 
Ask you in what it consisted ? 

Labour, labour wed with Conscienoe-—- 
Under that Flag he enlisted, 

Days and days he worked, thus growing 
In its golden shadow giant— 

Harp and flute and organ sou ding 
From Heaven's Truth made him reliant. 


So he grew and grows for battle, 
Yet on his firm forehead never 
Is a tempest night of Hatred, 
But Love’s own ecalin raiubow ever; 
Hatred not for an opposer— 
Hate of Wrong. itself makes glorious ; 
And with love for all the Human 
Stands Truth’s:soldier up vivtorious. 


Oh, ye men of preparation, 

Not alone when Right unfolding 
To the world are ye. sublimely 

Her own deathiess diadems balding ; 
There may-be an inspiration 

When the voice or pen is wielded, 
But to work before their uses, 

As to tireless caverned rivers 


Ere they, burst on Earth with blessings, 
Is a crown by Heaven yielded. 
Oh, ye men of Wark with Conseience, 
Keap full muscled in:your stations ; 
So, while Truth's Inciters for us 
And the coming generations, 
‘Will the Universe’s meanings 
More.and more fillell the nations. 
W. BR. W. 
—_ 


GéMS, 





ONBS. 

Owe hour lost im the moraing by lying in bed will 
put back all the business of the 
One hour gained by rising 

month of labour in the year. 

One. hole left in the fence will cost'ten times as 
mach as it will to fix’ it at once. 

One diseased sheep will spoil.a flock, = _ 

One unruly animal will teach all others ip cam 
pany bad tricks, aud the Bible says, “ One sinner 
destroys much good.” 

One drunkard will keep a family poor and nrake 
them miserable, . 

One wife that is always telling how fine her nejgh- 
bour dresses,.and how little she can) get, will look 
pleasanter if she talk about something elee, 

One husband that ig penurious and lasy, and de- 
prives his family of necessary comforts, such as 
their neighbours enjoy, is. notus. desirable a husband 
as be ought to be. 


; ia worth one 





Mr. * * Tipsy, who is now staying with his 
ily at, Wiesbades, bas been honoured: by her 


Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Princess 
of Prussia with a commission to paint a water- 
colour portrait of the Princess Victoria. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


QGineer Sponges Cake.—One cup of molasses 5 
one cup of butter ; twocups of sugar; four eggs 3. 
three cups of flour ; one cup of ilk, soda and gin- 
ger. 

DovernurTs:—Two eggs and one oup sugar, well 
beaten together; one and one-half cups sweet milk ; 
two teaspoonsfuls cream tartar; one teaspoonfuk 
of soda; one nutmeg ; fleur to knead soft. 

GINGER Cak&.—Take three pownds of: flour, one 
pound of sugar, one pound of butter, two ounces of 
ginger, and one pint of treacle ; add a quarter of a 

int of cream and alittle nutmeg. Mix warm, and, 
alco in a slack oven, 

Fruit Caks.--T wo enps: sugar; one cup and # 
half of butter ; one half cup of cream; four eggs; 
one teaspoonful of soda; five cups of flour ; one 
pound of rasins; one pound of currants; one 
quarter of w pound of-citron. Put the flour in with 
the fruit. 





es 


STATISTIGS. 

Tus Precious Merats.—TheOustom Howse re~ 
turns for the year 1872 show registered imports of 
gold into the United Kingdom amounting to 
18,337 ,8521., being less by 9,275,153/, than in the 
Preceding yéox 5 and exporta of ow amounting to 
19,748,9161., being more than the gold import of 
1872, but less by 949,359/. than the gold export of 
the preceding year. The import of gold from Aus» 
tralia declined from 6,803,826; in. 1871 to 5,983,232/. 
in 1872; but the import from the United States ad+ 
vaneed from 6,492,595/. in 1871 to 8,147,559/. in 1872. 
The export of gold to British possessions in South 
Africa m 1872 advanced to 1,389,675; upwards of a 
million went to pt; the export to South Ame- 
rica exceeded the import thence by above three and 
a half millions. There was again, as in 1871, an ex- 
port of more. than eight millions to Germany ; tho 
export.of gald from the United Kingdom to Ger- 
many, Franee, Halland, and Belgium exeeeded the 
import of gold thence by 6,703,481. Gold to the 
amount of 1,670,000/. was also exported to Portugal, 
The import of silver into the United Kingdom in 
1870 amounted to 11,167,4671., being 5,359,855/. leam 
than in 1871. The import from the United States, 
though exceeding four and a ilions, showed 
a declina of .a-million ; the nmport from South Amo~ 
rica. — viz., '2;700,0002. — was 600,000), less than ir 
1871; and the import from China, which exceeded 
‘three millious in 1871, fell to a merely nominal sum 
in 1872. The export of silver in 1872 amounted te 
10,586,9451., or neanly two and. % half millions leas 
theniin 1871. The export ef bulli 





ion for India ex~ 
ceeded five anda half millions, being about double 
the amount in 1871; but the dem on the Conti~ 
ment of Europe showed a very t decrease. The 
tota] registered import of goid and ailver into the 
United Kingdom, in 1872 was therefore 29,505,3191., 
being 8;635,0081. less than in 1871; and the total ex- 
os was 30,835;8611., being 3,424,810). less than im 
1871, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Massun.—Taking into consideration the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of the case, Government 
has resolved to defray the expenses mourred by Dr. 
Hessel in his defence, and also to ne passage 
money for himself and wife to Brazil. : 7 

CLEOPATRA’ NeRDLE.—Liforta are again boing 
made for the purpose of induciag the Government 
to possession of the famous monument known 
ay Cleopatra’s Needle, which was presented to King 
George lV. by Melemet Ali, and now lies buried im 
the sand on the hanks of the 

Prinog Bismarck has.p d to the Federah 
Council that Ceingne, Komgsberg and Posen shal 
be converted into fortressea of the first class. For 
this purpose the followingsumsare to be expended : 
On Cologne-and Konigsberg 9,000,000 thalers each, 
and on sen 7,000,000, On Wilhelmshaven it is 
proposed to spend more than 10,000,000 in fortificar 
tions. + 

 NORmUIRB DRL AND Housr,—The doom of 
Northumberland House is sealed at last. The 
Duke has agreed to sell it for 500,0001,, and a great 
street, flush with Cockspur Street, will run th’ 
it downto the Embankment. According to the rate 


books ef St, Martin, the mansion was built in 1605 
‘by Howard, Bayl of Northampton, from 
whor it to the Earls of Suffolk, and received 


the rtame-of Suffolk House. It came to tue Percy 
family by the pee 2 of Elizabeth, daughter of the 
second Bark ef Suffolk, to Algernon Percy, tenth 





‘Bari of Northumberland, in 1642, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Normayx.—We will attend to your request. 

H. A.—1. London Bridge is the only correct designa- 
tion, 2, We rather think that they are still living. 

Tom Bow.iva.—The great fight for the chainpionship 
at Farnborough between Tom Sayers and Heenan took 
place April the 17th, 1860, 

F. 0,—Such a publication exists, but we can offer no 
opinion regarding it. It might be obtained by the usual 
order from the newsagent. 

Katie.—Certainly New York is a good place for busi- 
ness. We might almost venture to say that it is one of 
the best in the world, There will we think be little risk 
in going out there. 

Memonz.—l. He would hardly be called mechanic. 
‘He would be called a skilled labourer. 2. An earth-worker 
or agriculturist, 3, None except as are attended 
with great danger. 

J. W. O,—The reading you mention about the blanket 
distribution meeting was not taken from Dickens, and is 
therefore not to be found in his works. It was taken 
from one of the weekly serials. 

A Constant Reaper.—1, Take some aperient medicine. 
2. Wash the head frequently and you might advanta- 
geously also bathe it in a decoction to be made from the 
common but useful herb, rosemary. Physical debility is 
often a great cause of what you have mentioned, 

F. G. B—Shakespeare was married at 18; Dante, 
Franklin and Bulwer at 24; Kepler, Mozart and Walter 
Scott at 26 ; Washington, Napoleon L, and Byron at 27; 
Rossini, the first time at 30, and the second time at 54; 
Schiller and Weber at $1 ; Aristophanes at 36; Wellington 
at 37 ; Talma at 39; Luther at 42; Addison at 44; Young 
at 47 ; Swift at 49; Buffon at 53, and Guethe at 57, 

Evustace.—A Oommittee for a National Volunteer Rifle 
Meeting, appointed at Hythe August Ist, 1859, was 
dissolved October 29th, and the National Rifle Associa- 
tion for the encouragement of volunteer rifle co: and 
the promotion of rifle shooting throughout Great Britsin 
was established at a meeting held at the “ Thatched 
House Tavern,” St. James's, November 16th, 1859. Lord 
Herbert (Sidvey Herbert), tirst president of the associa- 
tion, resigned that office February 16th, 1861, The 
annual meetings have been held at Wimbledon, 

D. R.—You might address your inquiry to some 
foreign and linguistic bookseller. Study modern Greek 
by preference, or, a8 you, adopting a popular miscon- 
ception, are pleased to call it, Romaic, By the way 
the Greek language has always been Greek; and the 
literary Greek of the Athens of to-day is much nearer 
the ancient Greek than our English is to the Euglish of 
Chaucer. The best grammar for present Greek is the one 
by Sophokles—an American book costing some five or 
six shillings) You might also purchase newspapers 
written in the language. There are numerous Arabic and 
— ish grammars; but you will find our advice the 

est. 

B. H. R,—Thanks for your lines on the “ Burning 
Ship,” which however we are unable to use. The versifi- 
cation is neat and even creditable, but the sentiment is 
commonplace, and some of the expressions seem inap- 
plicable. To talk of theawful “ form” of the rolling, bois- 
terous billows is not poetic enough. Rapid succession 
sets aside the idea of form in such a supposed t 
We must remind you that yields and feels are quite in- 
correct as rhymes, “ From a boy on its bonsee bese ae 
incorrect grammar ;a pronoun and a verb are lacking. 
With practice, study and attention you will succeed by- 
and-vy. But though it is true that a poet is born, not 
made, still the mechanical part of poetry requires most 
eareful consideration. 

Tue TuRee Graces.—Yes, of material use to study 
French, and that moreover can be done for the most 
part without the assistance ofa master. Hundreds of 
people constantly acquire French by self-tuition, You 
would require some friend to give you a little assistance 
as to the correct pronunciation ; and for the rest you 
may advantageously go on as follows: 1. Get Hall's First 
French Course and the Key to it, using the Key only to 
see if the exercises are done correctly, These books will 
serve as Grammar, Exercises and Vocabulary in one. They 
would last you as an initiatory course for six months — 
provided you study, say, two hours daily, 3. After that 
get Delille’s Grammar and Key, and Contanseau’s 
larger dictionary, and go on as before—reading ‘along 
with them some good author such as Telemachus or 
Voltaire’s “ Charles the Twelfth.” At this stage too you 
might get an occasional French newspaper. In the 
course of a year you ought to be able to translate French 
fairly. To speak it freely is quite another matter; get a 

lialogue book, try to get into the company of French 








People or, best of all, get some one to escort you to Paris 
f ouly for a week or two. The course we have prescribed 
would however give youa thorough mastery of 

for purposes of ordinary translation. 

Cocooy.—Some interesting Bh er in reference 
to the subject have been published z the Italian silk- 
worm breeder, Chiapello, who was lately enabled to 
travel in Japan, and visit the silk districts of Boshio, 
seldom entered by Europeans. It appears that Chiapello 
was greatly surprised by the almost complete want of 
mulberry trees. All mulberry plantations in that silk- 
producing province are hed; formed along irrigation 
canals, sixty to seventy cen tres distant from each 
other ; the ushes are separated by a distance of 
from forty to orty-five centimetres. Great care is taken 
in properly manuriag and wate these bushes till the 
fifth year. The Japanese consider the leaves from bushes 
jaw A five years +. the 1 Bea revolally —— 
which are preserved for propagation, es ‘or 
coming from the region watered by the rivers F’squama 
aud Si . Besides the usual mauure from the land 
generally, they give to each bush from time to time a 
few spoonfuls of finer compost, Co nd one prepared 
from a fish guano, The colour eens be 
i the kind of manure ; the latter, as 

of manuring, is also stated to affect 
the produce. This extreme care as to the food of the 
silkworm is a striking feature in the silkworm culture of 
the Japanese, which contrasts sharply with the careless- 
ness practised in this respect by ene growers, The 
same care is observed in choosing mals for propaga- 
tion, and a peculiar method is emplo for selecting 
the strongest, consis in tem ly exposing the 
cocoons to the influence o whereby the weaker ones 
naturally die off. Another charac ic in Japanese 
silkworm-breeding is that twice the room is given to 
each worm which is allowed for itin Europe. ‘The de- 
tection of di animals is also worthy of notice. If 
a reddish point appears on the the worm is 
Some districts have for centuries been famous for the 
excellence of their silkworms, and their eggs are largely 
used in Japan for propagation. 


OUT WITH THE TIDE, 


Chill and murk the twilight falls, 
As the tide streams out to the bay, 

Come close to my side, oh, faithful one ! 
And kiss me again, I pray; 

For my life is ebbing along with the tide— 
Ebbing and passing away. 


Fling wide the lattice—the sunset one, 
That looks on the open sea; 

I love to hear the plaintive waves, 
Which ever seem calling to me; 

Now take our babe from his cradle soft, 
And place him upon your knee, 


How lovely he looks, with the dainty flush, 
Like a sea-shell’s tint, on his cheek ! 

Our lives have been huppy, have they not? 
‘Though poor, we were gentle and meek, 

Nay, do not cry! I grieve to see 
Those tears on a manly cheek, 


Place him back in his little crib; 
Though never again he may see 

The light of love in these fading eyes, 
He will not be far from me; 

I shall nightly guard his gentle sleep, 
And keep him pure and free. 


Now raise me up on your massive ar 
That has toiled for us both so long. 

Kiss me again, and let me watch 
The dark waves sweep along. 

And hear the voice of the night wind come 
With its sad and dirge-like song. 


Out with the tide !—afar, afar— 
But not to an unknown sea; 
For, look ! the lighthouse now is lit, 
And its lamps are flashing free. 
Out with the tide! but not, dear love, 
Not always away from thee, H. H, 


Louie C., eighteen, brown hair and eyes, 5ft, 2in., 
wishes to correspond with a gentlemanly-looking young 
man, about tweuty-one ; aclerk preferred. 

Amy S., seventeen, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, wishes to correspond with a gent! not more 
than twenty-five. 

Anniz, medium height, gray ty chestnut hair, very 
domesticated, affectionate, and able to keep a home com- 
fortable 

ALFRED W., nineteen, and acompositor, wishes to cor- 
respond with a pretty young lady about seventeen, and 
counected with the stage. 

R. E., twenty-one, medium height, dark, considered 
good jooking. easy tempered, domesticated, and affec- 
tionate. 

Ipa, nineteen, rather tall, fair complexion, brown hair; 
blue eyes, tempered, and affectionate; a trades- 
man’s daughter, 

Bersy, eighteen, tall, cheerful, and fond of home. Re- 
spoudeut must be affectionate, and loving; a mechanic 
preterred, 

Ann18, nineteen, fair complexion, brown hair and eyes, 
and of a loving disposition, would make a careful little 
wife. Respondent must be about twenty-one, tall, dark, 
and a teetotaller. , 

Eva, twenty-eight, average height, dark, considered 
good looking, good figure, and domesticated, would like 
to correspond with a respectable trad n's son, about 
thirty. 

Lita, twenty-two, medium height, dark complexion, 
domestic servant, loving, atfectionate, hasa little money, 
aud would make a good wife. Respondent must be about 
her own age. 

Dot.x, twenty-four, tall, and fair, would make a loving 
and affectionate wife. Respondent must be about twenty- 
tive, tall, fair, handsome, aifectionate, in a good position, 
and fond of home, 

Torry F., eighteen, fair complexion, light-brown hair 








gad fond of home and children ; a native of London pre- 
) 


r 
Frorence P., twenty-two, tall, fair, and is a cook, 
would like to correspond with a tall young man, of a lov- 
ing disposition, fond of home, and age from twenty-four 
to thirty ; a policeman preferred. 
J. L., twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., fair, brown hair, and con- 
sidered good looking. mdent must be about the 
same age, loving, affectionate, good tempered, and do- 
mesticated. 
Bit Loa Lvs, twenty-five, medium height, dark- 
brown hair, and a seaman in the Royal Navy. Respon- 
dent must be about twenty, loving, domesticated, and 
On : ewe ty: tall, dark, good looki ffecti 
ELLA, twenty-o 4 ng, a jon- 
ate, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondeut must be 
= ewe § affectionate, and fond of home; a mechanic 
erred, 
a J., twenty-one, dark-brown hair, loving, and would 
make a good husband, Respondent must be about nine- 
teen, handsome, domesticated, affectionate, and fond of 


music. 

Lorrig S., twenty-three, dark, of a loving disposition, 
aud omen. Res sont —_ wy Tse 7 
seven, tall, com in, of a lov: position, au 
fond of home and chndren, 

Bitt W., twenty-five, tall, fair, handsome, and loving, 
would like to correspond with a young lady who at ond 
ou able to make & howe comfortahia, fond. home 
and music. 
wa » foentyaite, Rent aree hair, mesdanee, pret of 
a = nai correspond with a youn: y 
about Kerereat bee, pretty, loving, domes’ Dated, and 
three, considered pretty, well edu- 
and fond of eon as children. Kespondent must 
be tall, handsome, loving, affectionate, fond of home, and 
about her own age ; a mechanic preferred. 

Jenyr S&S, twenty-two, average height, dark-brown 
hair, blue eyes, gipsy complexion, in a position, 
and accompuished, would like to correspond with a young 
man avout an ope. nae > & Syateaman referred, . 

Calxy, ag 4 lig togray eyes, dark hair, of a loving 
disposition, an do cated. Respondent must be tall, 
aan, ha 2, connected, affectionate, and foud 
of singing. 


G, W., twenty-three, 5ft. 9in., dark complexion, hand- 
some, and loving. Respondent must be about twenty- 
one, pretty, well educated, affectionate, and very fond of 
home ; a carpenter preferred. : 

J. H., tweuty, affectionate, handsome, and would make 
a good wife to a loving and affectionate husband. Re- 
spondent must be about twenty-three, dark, handsome, 
fund of home and home comforts. 

TILLY, seventeen, tall, dark, affectionate, domesticated 
and well educated. RB pondent must be about twenty, 
tall, dark, handsome, fair complexion, affectionate, and of 
a loving disposition. 

ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Jouxyyr E. is responded to by—* Natalie,” twenty- 
one, rather dark, very loving, fond of home, and chil- 
dren, a good cook, perfectly capable of keeping a homo 
cleau. 

Joux G. M, by—“ Nancy,” twenty, fair, loving, and 
domesticated, 

A.peut by—“* E. N.,” twenty-four, 5ft., dark, fond of 
home, an: aifectionate. 

Exnesrine by—* Caractacus,” a professional gentleman 
in a Government otlice, 

Joun G, M, by—** Lucy,” good looking, fond of home 
an hild 4 and domesticated. 

Jamis would like to liesr more of “J. G.,” as she 
thinks he would suit admirably. 

Annie by—‘* Loving Charley ;” he thinks he is all she 
can wish for, 

Dows Heartep At¥ by—“ Minnie B.,” dark, well edu- 
cated, and eee | connected, 

Ernest by—“ Lucy,” twenty-two, accomplished, 
domesticated, light-brown hair, and blue eycs. 

BR. H. S- by—** Polly,” good looking, aud very fond of 
the water. 

Harer W. by—* Sarah L.,” twenty-five, tall, fair, good 
lookiug, able to keep a house clean, and wishes to live in 
America. 

Haprr Jack — Fern,” twenty-one, dark-brown 
hair, medium height, merry, domesticated, and very lov- 
ing. 

A uwRED by—“ Mariolizza,” twenty-two, dark gray eyes, 
dark-brown hair, very fond of home and children, and 
would make a very good wife. 

A. B.O. by—*“ Maria R.,” nineteen, dark complexion, 
tall, hazel eyes, considered good looking, and thoroughly 
domesticated. Y 

Tuomas B, by—“ Agnes W.,” a housemaid, nineteen, 
fair complexion, auburn hair, hazel eyes, and fond of 
home. 

G. M. = Emmie,” eighteen, tall, dark, y eyes, 
cousidered very good looking, and merry, loving disposi- 
tion, 
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and of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a tall, dark gentleman, handsome, in a ‘fair business, 


London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
G, A. Sata, 
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